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INTROKJCTIflN 



' During Spring Quarter J983 the follow-up project ^taff of «t^e College 

9 

of Education conducted a survey of alKgraduates of doctoral^rograms 

t _ \ " • » 

beginning with the 1978-1979 academiisyear through Autumn Quarter 1982. A 

questionnaire that requested Irlformatlon on various topics vah mailed to 
636 doctoral grafiuates identified by the Altimni Information office. The. 
topics covered in the questionnaire included demographics, educational back- 
ground, employment history, acadelnic program, and features of advanced degree 
programs (see Appendix A)! The first mailing was sent on April 15, 1983 with 
a return .dead 1 ine of llay 23. A second mailing was sent on*Juhe 1 with" a » • . 
return deadline of June 20. . » • 

Subsequent to the two maiVings 365 graduates (57%) retJrned complated 
•questionnaires- Appendices 3 and C are copies of th^ informational letters 
nailed with the questiorv^aire. A chi -square" for goodness of fit was computed . 
to detemine if this sample was represent^ive of t|)e' population, by depart- 
ment. The subsequent analysis- danonstra ted that the sample was not represent- 
ative. Examination of Appendix D, which shows the total, number of doctoral 
graduates and the ^contribution of each department to the chi -square value, ^ 
shows that*the nonrepresentativeness Is due primarily to the over-represerttation 
' of Educational Administration and Vocational -Technical graduates, and the 
underrepresentation of Art Education and Agricultural Education graduates. 
Therefore, when using the data the reader should consider the ^llsproportional 
number of graduates from these departments included in this sample. The non- 
representativeness of this sample means the results can be generalized to the 
sample with confidence, but cautiously to- the overall population. 
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I The Information obtained froial.the completed questionnaires was staftisti' 
cally analyzed. The analyses for each iterj Included frequencies and percent 
ages, the mean, standard deviation, and minimum and. maximum values. The 
results of these analyses were used to develop a profile of this "sample of 

doctoral graduates and a diescription of the doctoral programs In the College 

■> • ' ' 

of Education. The same statistics were ccbputed for each program area and 
are being forwarded to each program head. This technical report contain^ 
the results and the descriptions based on*lhese statistics. * 

The first section of the report is the profile* of the College of 
Education doctoral graduate based on the demographfc questioonaire items 
and various other questionnaire items. The remaining sectior\g are organized 
around the questionnaire top.ics-, i.e., educational «background, employment 
history,, academic program, and features of advancejtj degree programs. . 



PROFILE 'OF DOCTORAL GRADUATES 1978-1982 




Using "demographfc and ott^er 'select questionnaire items the following 
profile of doctoral graduates was developed.' The majorttyof the graduates: 
■ 1 - are males. (53%) (Table 1) ' *• - 

- are Caucasian (85%) (Table 2) * 

- are 31-35 years (30%) 36-40 (30%) (Table 3) " ' \ 

- resided in Ohio. at tim6 of application (55%) (Table 4) 

^ ' - received their bachelor's degree at an institution other than 
' . the Ohio State University (OSU) (83%) (Table 7). 

- did not ma^or'in education at the undergraduate level (54%.)- 
(Table 8) 

- received their master's at an institution other than OSU (63%) 
(Ta<3le 11 ) • . / : 

• ■ ' • . ■ ■' i' ■ 

- majored 'in education at the master's level (73%). (Table 12) 

> » 

- identified a graduate assfstantship as a significant or primary 
» source for financing their doctoral education (73%) liable 19) 

* * * . 

* - had previous Ijeachin^ experience at the K-12 level (65%) 

(Table 66) . . 

V- presently have college teaching experience (76%) (Table 73) 

- are Satisfied with their present job responsibilities (74%) 
' (Table 75) 

* . 

- are satisfied or very satisfied with their current geographical 
location (73%) (Tabl6 82) 

» 

- are satisfied or very satisfied with application of their studfes 
. to their current job (71%) (Table 80) . , ^ 

- are satisifed with'the opportunities tp advance on their current 
job (54%) (Table 81) . ' ^- • 

^ ^ - believe t4iat the doctorate has improved their financial security 

(56%) (Table 85) ' , 

- spend ^t least f-ive percent of their job time teaching (65%) / 
(Table 88) :' \ \ ■ ■ 
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•spend at leastjflve- percen:t.of th^ir job time performinq research 
and evaluation , on) (Table 89)- 

spend at least, five- percent of their job time perfoping service 
activities (59%). (Table 90) . ''^ ' 

spend at least five percent of- their job time, performing- Qominis; 
trative duties (62%) (Table .91 ) - , ■ ' 

" — ^■ 

have not published any articles related to their dissertation 
research (75f) (Table 69) . • ' • • 

*t ■ ' . ' • . " " ■ 

would recommend their graduate prograffi to someone -working in,*the 
same field (71 ») (Table 87) * " , 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

Thts section !is baied on the questionnaire itans dealing with sex, 
■ » .' * . 

ethnic background, age, and geographical location at the time of application 

for the doctoral pnogram. The frequencies and percentages cited in this 

section, as w&ll 4s the remaining sections, were computed on only those 

respondents who •gave ^ar response t» the Item. Therefore, the total sample 

^ • » 

size will vary from Item tb Item. Reference ta the appropriate teble, 

cited throughout this repoi*t, wiIl,^S5its.t,the.x.e.ader with interp^retatjon of 

^ ,» • 

the values. ^ 

The responses of- these doctoral* graduates Indicate that slightly more 
males {N=191) than females (N=171) graduated between 1^8 and Autumn 1982. 
The respective percentages are 53 percent «md 47 percent (see Table 1). 

Table 2 shows that t*e ethplc background of the majority of the grad- 

* 

uates Is Caucasian (86%). Approximately 13 percent of the graduates can be 
classified as minority students. Blacks/Afro-^er leans are the largest 
minority group represent(|d (7^). . 

Of the fivlfe age categories, (» 20-^5; (2] ^$-00^3) 31-35| (4) 36-40;' 
ai)(i (5> over 4j0; the majority (90%) 'of tfce respondents wefe almost equally ^ 



divided among categories three, four and 



five; 29 percent, 30 percent*, and 



30 percent, respectively. Hepce, the overwhelming majority of docto/^al 

graduates who responded are over tl!e age of "30 (see Table 3)^ 

Tables 4-6 show the geogriphllal location of the graduates at the time 

they applied for actoilsslon to The Ohio State University for doctoral studies. 

The majority of the respondents (66%) were located in a city other than 

" / • « 

Columbus; yet, the majority were residing in-dh^lo (55X). Furthermore, this 

" - ■ * .. ' 

informatics demonstrates that approximately fl^e percent of the graduates 

■ ■ - ' . . ■ ' ■ •* * 

resided outside of the United States. 



Table J_* 
Sex 



A^lternatives ' . 


N. 




^ ■' ' ' t ' 

(i) Female* 


• 




170 


47 


f2) Male- 






191 


53 


• • 








« 


Total 

• * 

* 




1 


361 

* 


100 


• 

• 




• 


• 


\ 


r 


i 

• 









Tabled 
Ethnic Back<?round 



t s 

Alternatives • " ' 


H 




(1) American Indian/Native. American . 


13 


4 


(2) Asian American/Pacific American 


3 


1 


(3) Blacic/Afro-'Afflerffan 


26 


7 


(4) Hispanic/Chicaoo 


4 


1 


(5) White/Caucasian' 


310 


86 


(6) Other . • . (^]^ 
Total 


5 


1 


361 


100. 








^ J 

- s-— ^ .^^ 







Age 
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7 ft 

Alternatives 


N 

; 




(1) 20-25 




2 


1 


(2) 26-^ 




' 36 . 


10 


(3) 31-35 

• > 




106 


* 29 


(4) 36-40 


• 


110, 




(5) over 40 


' * ' 


109 ^ 




Total 




363 


100 


\ 


1 






G1ty of Resw 


Ta^re.^L ' 
ience at Time of Application 






m • 

Alternatives 


H 


t 


(1) Other , 


, ^ ■ ■\ . • 


23$ 


66 


(2) Columbus 




422 


34 


Total 


V 

1 


358 


100 






• 

4 














• 

16 




< 

* 
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* ' ^ Table 4. 
State of Residence ^it Tiqie'- 



f 



Al t^rnatlves 
/. ^— 



(1) Other 

(2) Ohio 

Total 




361 



Table 

Country of Residence at Time of Application 



100 



i — 

Al ternatives 


N - 


% 


(1) Other 


19 


S 




338 




(2) USA ^" , 


95 


i 






• Tota) 


357 

< 


10(5 

» 


■m * 

A* 


















• 


t 




€ -ft 
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EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



. ... 1 . . .. - 

/ ■ * . ,. ' . 

A number of questionnaire items dealt with the respondents educational 

bjickground. C^estions about the bachelor's, master's and doctoral degrees 

'regarding majors, ml^tors, graduation- year, and financing of the doctoral 

degree were answered by the graduates. The majority of the respondents 

(8355) received their undergraduate, degrees at an institution other than 4 

The Ohio State University. The majority of the respon4ents did not Thajor 

* * • 

in education (54%) or have a minor in education (78%) at the bachelor's 

' The- •9eH-^f'eported-««i6Pgraduate- grade, 43alni^.iiyfir5ges,i^^ . . 

group ranged from 1.88 to 4.00. The average of the reported GPA's was 3.14. ^ ^ 

The standard deviation was .44 (sfce Tables Z-IO*). . ; 

Xs with the bachelor's degree; the majority of the resporidents (63%) ^ _ 

received their master's at an 'institution other- tharr The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. But unlike t]?e bachelor's degree, the majority of the re^Spondents 
(73%) majored in an educational field (see Tables 11-12).' 

At the doctoral level 56 percent of the respondents had a minor area 
in education^ but a substantial percentage (44%) chose their minor area 
outside of education.* The largest, number of graduates (N«71) representing 
20 percent of the respondents started their doctoral studies in t976. The 
largest number of respondents (N»99), 28 percent, graduated in 1982.^ The 
mean length of time for completion of the doctoral degree was 3.27 years. 

Information regarding the financing of graduates' doctoral studies 
danonstrated that scholarships ^nd fellowships contributed the least to 
thejr financial support. The graduates were requested to rate the contribu- 
tion of full-time employment; part-time employment; graduate assistantship; 
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scholarship or fellowship; loans; and personal resources to the financing of 

their doctoral program (Tables 16 to 2;i). The rating could be.Cy) none, 

♦ $ 

(2) some. (3) significant, or (4) primary. -The mean rating for scholarships 
and fellowships was*l,65 Indicating some but limited support from this 
source. Graduate. assistantship was. selected by 73 percent the graduates 
as making a significant or primary contribution to the financial support ol; 
their doctoral studies. The jj^pan- rating for the graduate assistantship was / 
2.97. It should be noted, also, that 40 percent of the respondents rated 
full-time work as a primary or significant contributor; and 43 percent rated 
personal resources as a primary or significant contributor. The mean value 
fof each of these categories was 2.19 and 2.46,' respectively. In addition 
41 ^percent of the resipondents held a full-time job during their doctoral 
program. Of those who held full-time jobs 44 percent indicated t^y worked 
full-time during 25 percent or less of their course work (Table 22 )> 
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Table J_ >^ " . 
* ■ -* 
Institution Bachelor's Degree 






/ 

1 

n . 


Alternatives 


N 


% 




(1) Other ^ 

(2) OSU 


293" 
60 


83 
17 




Total ' \ / 

• 

i 

* * 


353 


100 


/ . ■ . 

- /■; . 

i 


♦ ; 

T m 

* * 




* 

ji 


P 


Table JB 

* Academic Major — Bachelor's Oeqree - 




* 

/ 


• 


■- — ' ^ » 

Alternatives ^ . f 

♦ * ■ _ 


H 






(1) Other "'"^^ 

(2) Education 


1§1 
161 


54 

46- 


t 

*• 


Total 


352 


100 


S 






\ 


■ • 

• 


V 












• 





7 * Table X * ^ ' 

» ■ ■ > • 

Academic Minor Bachelor's Degree ' ' 















Alternatives 








N 


i 


<1) Other V. ^ 








179 


79 


(2) Education 








49 




/ 


• 




* 


ft 




Total 


* 

• 




* 1 


_ 228 

■ /* 


ioi* 


* # "9 

• 




r 








* 












* 










1 * 


♦Rounding error 














' * 




MS w ' 







Table JO 
GPA -- Bachelor's Degree 



■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

t 

Alternatives 

c 


4 


• 




Minimum GPA 






1.88 


Maximum GPA 






4.00 


Mode ^ 




t 

/' 


3.0o\^ 


Mean GPA 

Standard. Deviation . , 




3.14 
.45 


* \ 


• 














• 

^ ..4^ ^ — : — 
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Table 



Institution — Master's Degree 



Alternatives 



{ly Other 
(2) OSU 

Total 



N.. 



N 



218 
128 

34^ 



13 



% 



i 

63 
37 



100 



Table 12 

* Academic Major Master's Degree 

* 


• 

r 


Alternatives 






(1) Other 


95 


27 


(2) Education 

4 


255 


> 

.73 


Total 

f ■ ' 


350 

t ' 


100 


4 

i ■ ^" , 
% ' 












22 


> 





Table 13 



Academic Minor — Doctorate Degree 



i 



J4' 
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Alternatives 








N * '« 




m 










' . (1) Other 

*•< 


1* 






118 


' 44 


(2) Education 


*■ 

* 






150 


56 

« 


Total " 






r 

i 


268 


100 




> 




« 








• 












♦ 




• 








1 












• 

• 


• 


• 












ft 












% 








Table 2i 


4 








Vear Doctoral 


Program 


Began 






Alternatives 








N 


% 


1967 


f 






• 

1 


.3 


1968 


1 


• 


■ 


2 


1 


1969 








2 


1 


1970 








4 


1 


1971 


i 






5 


1 


1972 






1 


n 


3 


1973 








i c 


i 


1974 


f , 




• - 


24' 


7 


1975 










10 


1976 








ft 


20 


1977 




• 




55 


16 


1978 








60 


17 


1979 








46 


13 


1980. 


ft 


• 




20 


6 


1981 








2 


1 


Total 


X 






351 


TOO 
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• Table 15 . - / 

Year Graduated — Doctoral Degree . 



Alternatives ' * 


, N 


e 

ar 


i9j;8 




15 


4 < 


1979 




62 : 


18 


1980 




94 


27 • 


1981 / 


« 


72 


21 


< 1982 




99 


29 


1983 


* • 

-4 


* 3 


1 


Tptal 

# 
I 

* 




3^5 


100 

- 


1 . 


Table ^ 






Contribution 


of Full-time Employment 














Alternatives 


N 




(1) None ' ^ 




108 


. 47 

* 


(2) Some 




Qn 




(3) Signlffcant 




33 


14 


(4) Primary 




59 


/26 


Total 

9 




230 


100 


Mean 

Standard Deviation 

• 

r 


24 




J9 



Table 2^ 

Contribution of Part-t^e Employment 



' Alternatives 

i 


N 




(1) Monc' 




88 


51 


t (2) Some 




65 


38 


■ 13) Significant 






9 

- 


(4) Primary 


• 


4 


2 








4 


Total * . , 


m 


172 


100 


Mean ^ 








Standard Deviation 




1. 


62' 














• 


74 










> 


Table J8 






Contribution 


"of Graduate Assistantship 

ft 














Alternatives 

• 


♦ 


N 




(1) None 




29 


. 10 


(2) Some 






1 7 
1 / 


{^) Significant 




109 


38 


(4) Primary 




98 


35 


iOtal ,t 

* * 
i 






lUU 


Mean 




2. 


97 


Standar<t Diviation 
* * 








* ^ ■ 


♦ 

•25 : * 
■ — ■■ — 1 — 







.Contribution of ScKolarships/Fellowships 





ft K tc rila T. i V« S * 


N 


% 


/■ 


(1) None. J . 




63 

« 




(2) Some 


30. 


19 ' 


i 

% 


1(3) Significant * ' 

f • _ 

(4)'Prima/y ' ' . 


11 
17 


7 
11 

♦ 




\ ^ _ .. . • • .' 
Total>^ 

■ • / ■ 

•* 


£J58 


100 




Mean * - 


1.65 


V ) 


Standard Devfation 


1.01. 












Table 20 








Contribution of Loans 






\ 


• 

Alternatives 


N 






-? . 

(1) Hone 


85 


47 






65 


36 




(3) Significant 


24 


13 




(4) Primary 


r 


4 


* 


• 

Total 


181 


100 


p 




* 




\ 


Mean • - 


1.74 


i 


Standard Deviation 


.83 

• 
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Table J] • 
Contribution of personal Resources 



. ^ » . 








Alternatives 

^ ■ \ 




n 


• 


, (1) ftone 




28 


n 


(2) Some , * 




125 


47 


(3) Significant 




.76 




^ \*f} rrtwaTy 






.It 


* 








Total 

■ • * 


• 


267 


101* 


) ■ ■ 








Mas n 

ncan 

standard Deviation 


> 


2.44 






.86 


.*R6und1ng error 


t 






Table _^ 

Percentage of Courseworjc during Full -time Dgploynent 

- • ' - 


Alternatives 


N 


.» 


C2) 26-50« 

** 




63 


44 

8 


(3) 51-752 ^ ' 




04 


Vb 


(4) 76-99$ 




26 

« 


18 


{5r|002 , » 

•'. > 

. Total ^ • ' / „ ■ . , 

J ^ » . „ — . — : . — 




28 
143 


20 
100 


^ . . . 

Mean ^ . ^ ' ^ # 

Standard Devi at 1o/ 
• * • 

f 




* 2.61 
1.64 

.c ■■ ^ ^ 
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, • SRAKJATE PRO^TRAH OF STUDY * 

Course Work . \ ^ ^ 

Using the list of areas of sludy found in Table 23 the graduates 

identified their major field of study. The five areas yith the largest. 

number of graduates were: physical education (^=36); guidance and counseling 

■ - ♦ . • ■ 

(N«34)i vocational education (N=»27); educatiooal,^achninistration (N»26); and 

higher education acfininistration {N«19). Utilizing the same list, graduates' 
identifJe^ the number of courses they had taRen in each area of study ahd 
whether they washed' they had taken more of less in. each of J:hese areas. The' * 
graduates could ch|?k (1) for ho courses,. (2) fo\^ or 2 courses, or (3) for 
3 or more courses iaken in the prj^ram 'area . For/ the second part of the 
question they Identified their satisfaction with the number of courses taken* 
They could selfc^ (1) for less courses or (2)' for more courses; a blank indi- 
cated they were satisfied with the number of courses taken^ 

There were seven curricular ar^eas in which, the majority of the res|5bnd- 
ents- indicated they had taken at least one course. In rank order, the - • 
areas are: statistics and research design (95%); measurement/evaluation (80%); 
program evaluation (61%); philosophy of education (6q«^; field based* mefhod- 
dloqy/ethnography (59%); learning -systems design dev^lofwient (54%); and 
general curriculuih and instruction (51%). For all of Hsted curricular 
areas the majority: of th| students, ranging from 65 percent to 96 percent, 
were satisfied lrfth^the number of courses -they had taken. YetHt sliould be 
noted that a substantial • number of students (70 or more) wished they had 

" ■ f 

taken more courses In statistics and resear^jj {N«94); program evaluation 
(N»86)-; learning systems design development (N» 78); measurement and evaluat- 
ion (N*71); and field- based methodology/ethnography (N«71). These Statistics 



indicate that -for all program ^jors the research related courses had the 
greatest enrollment and are al^o the courses of which most graduates wish 
they (wid taken more. Generally, the graduates are very satisfied with their ^ 
doctoi^al course work (see Tables 24-25). ' ^ '^^ * . 

In additton to Y*ect)rd1ng the" number of courses they liad taken in elth 

« ■. • . . . ' • ■ ■ ; 

curricular area* the "graduates were asked to tally the number of courses that 
fell into designated descriptive categorifes. -The categories were (a) excep- 
tlonal tn ov.erall quality, (b) clearly inferior in overall quality, (c) Inad- 
equately organized, (d) intellectilally challeng'fng. (3) graded on a rigorous 
scale, and (f ) take? outside the dbllege. The responses to these categories 
could be one of the following: (1) none; (2) 1-3; (3) 4-6;. (.4^ 7-9; .«<5) 10-12; 
(6) >12 but not all; or (7) all. The mean number of courses and the standard 
deviation for each of the categories were computed by interpolation and,compu-, 
tation for grouped data (see tables 26-32). 

In the category dealing with^the number of courses taken that were excep* 
tipnal in overall quality, there was no one range of numbers that was an 
overwhelming majority. Twenty-six g^cent of the respomlents selected 4 to 6 
courses as the number of courses that were exceptional in overall quality. 

Twenty-two percent of the respondents rated 1 to t courses as exceptional , 

. ••- , • 

and another 22 percent rated more tlisro 12 courses but not all as exceptional 

% . ■ 

in quality. The mean number of couVses rated as exceptional was 7.66, and the 

standard deviation was 4.62. ' ■ f ■ - 

For the Item dealing with courses that were clearly Inferior the majority 
(57%) of respondents selected the range of 1 to 3 courses they had taken as 
being inferior. The mean number of courses rated as Inferior was 2;4J. The 
standard deviation was 2.60. The 1 to 3 courses range was. also selected by^ 
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61 percent of the respondents as the number of courses they took that were 
Inadequately organized. The mean nwnber of courses rate^as inadequately 
organized was 2.59 and. the standard deviation was 2.72. The Item dealing 
with the number of courses Intellectually challenging did not proAjce an 
overwhelming majority for any number range of courses. Twenty- three percent . 
^. of the respondents selected, the 4 td 6 range; twentj^percent selected the 
more than 12 courses but not all courses and nineteen percent felt that 7 to 9 
courses were Intellectually challenging. The mean number of courses for this 



' Item vfas 8.37 with a standard deviation of 5.37. The majority of the 
responses (53%) to the number of courses graded on^^lgoroQS scale was 
divided between 1 to 3 courses {2S%) and 4 to 6 courses (27%). Respondents 
Indicated that 26 percent of their course work was taken outside the College 

^ of Education. But It should alsb b*e noted that 62 percent of the graduates 
indicated that if repeating their doctoral programs they would take some 
more or considerably more courses, outside of the College. The higher means 
on the categories of exceptional In overall quality. Intellectually challenging 

and graded on a rigorous scale, jswell as the lower means on the categories 

. . .. " ' • 

of Inadequately organized, and inferior in overall quality^ Indicate a positive 

attitude by the respondents regarding the quality of their doctoral^ courses . 

Instructors 



The respoTidents also tallied the number of instructors they had In 
their doctoral program who could be described by the following categories 
(see Tables SJ^to 36): (a) exceptionaVly knowledgeable; (b) used varied and 
StimuUting Instructional techniques; (c) readily available and responsive to 
'students; and (d) thoroughly prepared for each class. None of these cate- 
gpries had an overwhelming majority in any one number range instructors. 



( 



30 



4 
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The means across these Items computed by interpolation, ranged from 6.49 

to 9.37 Instructors. The response of none was negligible In most categories/ 

These facts Indicate that the respondents generally viewed the Instructors - 

that taught them as competent and concerned about students, and their teaching. 

J ' . • 



/ 
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Table 23 



DOCTORAL PROGRAM MAJOR 



ID 
11 
12 
15 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

35 
36 

37) 



Comparative Education 

History of Education 

Instructional Media 

Philosophy of Education 

Sociology of Education 

General Curriculum fSecondary) 

General Curriculum (Elementary) 

Learning Systems Design/Development 

Agricultural Education 

Business Education 

Distributive Education 

Early Childhood Educatipo 

Elementary Educatlon*^'"^" 

English Education 

Exceptional Children 

t^orelgn Language 

Health Education 

Industrial Technology Education 

Math Education 

Physical Education 

Reading 

Science Education 

Social Studies Education 

Teacher Education 

Vocational and Technical Education 

Secondary Subject Matter Areas 

Adult/Continuing Education 

Counseling and Guidance ^ 

Educational Administration (K-12) 

Higher Education Administration 

Personne:^^ Work (Post Secondary) 

School Psychology . 

Field-based Mehodology/Ethnography 

Measurement/Evaluation 

Program Evaluation 

Statfstlcs/Researqh Design 

Other 





% 






. 2 


.6 




T.2 


5 


1 .5 


3 


.9 

.. ■ — 


1 


.3 


10 


2.9 


V 5 


1 .5 


13 


. . 3.8 


o 
C 




c 




11 








7 


2.0 


13 


3.8 


14 


4.1 


5 


1.5 ^ 


12 


3.5 


8 


2:. 3 


36 


10.5 


» 7 


2.0 


9 


1 .5 


6 


1.8 


12 


3.5 


27 


7.9 


2 


.6 


15 


4.4 


34- 


9.9 


26 


7.6 


'I 


5.6 




1.2 


4 


1.2: 


1 


.3 


2 


.6 


4 


1.2 


3 


3.6 


13 


3.6 
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Table 24 



NmBER OF COURSES TAKEN DURING DOCTORAL PROGRAM 



Courses 



1 or 2 
Coirses 



3 or niore 
Courses 



r 



Comparative Education 
History of Education 
Instructional f4ed1a 
Philosophy of Education 
Sociology of Education 
General Curriculum (Secondary) 
General Curriculum (Elementary) 
Learning Systems Design/Development 
Agricultural Education 
Business Education 
Distributive Education 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 
English Education 
Exceptional Children 
Foreign Language 
Health Education 
Industrial Technology Education 
Math Education 
Physical Education 
Reading 

Science Education 
Social Studies Education 
Teacher Education 

Vocational and Technical Education 

Secondary Subject l^atter Areas 

Adult/Continuing Education 

Counseling and Guidance 

Educational Administration (K-12) 

Higher Education Administration 

Personnel Work (Post Secondary) 

School Psychology 

Fi el d-based Mehodol ogy/ Ethnography 

Measuranent/Evaluation 

Pro4|lbm EvaTuation 

Statistics/Research Design 

'I 



•1 



N 


J. 


217 


69 


191 


52 


224 


71 


129 


39 


194 


63 


152 


49 


208 


71 


144 


45 


218 


76 


265 


95 


265 


95 


219 


79 


227 


82 


257 


90 


, 222 


76 


251 


90 




90 


243 


88 


249 


92 


223 


80 


242 


86 


246 


12 


244 


91 


156 


54 


204 


74 


197 


84 


203 


72 


162 


57 


178 


63 


168 


56 


216 


81 


203 


75 


110 


42 


60 


20 


112 


39 


. 19 


6 



P 


_i 


N 


% 


84 


27 


14 


4 


140 


43 


17 


38 


62 


20 


30 


10 


166 


51 


33 


10 


105 


34 


11 . 


4 


81 


26 


76 


25 


53 


18 


31 


11 


116 


36 


60 


19 


24 


8 


45 


16 


8 


3 


5 


2 


9 


3 


4 


1 


*32 


12 


27 


TO 


'26 


9 


24 


9 


10 


4 


18 


6 


36 


■ 12 


33 


11 


9 


3 


19 


7 


19 


7 




3 


14 


5 


19 


7 


14 


5 


9 


3 


5 


2 


50 


18 


21 


8 


V 18 


0 


12 


5 


9 


3 


11 


4 


13 


5 


60 


21 


73 


25 


26 


9 


. 46 


17 


11 


5 


27 


12 


42 


15 


37 


13 


59 


21 


61 


22 


42 


15 


63 


22 


66 


22 


64 


22 


34 


13 


-18 


7 


40 


15 


26 


10 


96 


36 


59 


22 


150 


49 


95 


31 


J 34 


47 


42 


15 


124 


38 


186 


57 



33 
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Table 25 



CHANGES IN OTRSES TAKEN IF PROGRAT^ WERE REPEATED 



25 



Less 



More 



1) Comparative Education 

2) History of Education 

3) Instructional Media 

4i Philosophy of Education 

5) Sociology of Education 

6) General Curriculum (Secondary) 

7) General Curriculum (Elenentary) 
.MJLearnInq Systems Design/Development 



9 
10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18) 

1§) 

20 

21 



Agricultural Education 
Business Education 
Distributive Education. 
Early Childhood Eduction 
El ementa ry ^duca t1 on 
English Education 
Exceptional Children 
Foreign Language 
Health Education 
Industrial Technology Education 
Math Education 
Physical Education^ 
Reading 

22) Science Education 

23) Social Studies Education 

24) Teacher -Education 

25) Vocational and Technical Education 

26) Secondary Subject Matter Areas 

27) Adult/Continuing Education 

28) Counseling and Guidance 

29) Educational Administration {K-12) 
30} Higher Education Administration 

31) Personnel Work (Post Secondary) 

32) School Psychology 

33) Field-based Mehodology/ Ethnography 

34) Measurement/Evaluation 

35) Program Evaluation 

36) Statistics/Research Design 



N 

17 
, 24 
14 
23 
19 
15 
21 
19 



27 
42 
16 
31 
28 
29 
48 
20 



9 
9 
7 

, 8 

7 
8 
7 
5 
5 

10 
5 
8 
9 
5 
9 
6 

12 
8 

9 
7 
6 
8 
4 
7 
3 

19 



64 
82 
27 
50 

tmmm 

18 
47 
44 
39 
36 
44 
16 
50 
64 
11 
36 
35 
22 
19 

18 
10 
15 
24 
5 
9 
3 

17 



N 

47 
33 
75 
51 
50 
36 
23 
78 



% 

73 
58 
84 
69 
73 
71 
52 
80 



42 50: 



5 
2 

19 
8 

32 
9 
9 
8 
9 

13 

26 
8 
5 

41 



43 
34 
41 
63 



71 
71 
86 
94 



36 
18 
73 
50 

82 
53 
56 
62 
64 
56 
84 
50 
36 
89 



63 

11 ' 65 



78 
81 
82 
90 



34 85 
26 76 



95 
91 
97 
83 
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Table 26 

Number of Courses Rated Exceptional 



* ' Alternatives 


Aft 

N 


X 


\ 1 / iiutic; 






5 


1 


• 






76 


22 „ 


(3) 4-6 






90 


26 


i 

(4.) 7-9 




• 


58 


16 


r5> 10-12 


• 




40 


11 


(6) > 12 but not all 






77 


22 


(7) All ' 


* 




7 


2 


— Total — — — . 






353 


lOOt 


Mean 






7. 


66 


ft 

Standard Deviation 

* 






4. 


62 



Table 27 

Number of Courses Rated Inferior 



^Alternatives 




N 


% 


(1) None 


: \ 


82 


. 24 


(2) 1-3 




194 


57 


(3) 4-6 




39 


11 


(4) .7-9 




18 


5 


(5) 10-12 




6 


2 


(6) > 12 but. not all ^ 


» 


4 


1 


(7) All 




0 




Total * 




343 


100 


M§an 

Standard Deviation 


35 


2.47 
2.60 



4 
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Table 

Number of Courses Inadequately Organized 



27 



* * * 

' Alternatives 


N 


S 




V 




6&. 


19 


f 






205 


61 


(3) 4-6. 






45 


'A 
1^ 


(4) 7-0 






8 


2 


(5) 10-12 






6 


' 2 
I 


(6) >12 but not all 




I 


5 


2 


(7) All 






' 2 


1 


Total • 






336 


100 


Mean 

'/ 

Standard Deviation 


* 


> 


' 2 . 59 
2.72 



Table ^ 

Number of Course Intellectually Challenging^, 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


(1) None 

r 




- 2 


1- 


* (2) 1-3 . • . 




58 


17 


«(3) 4-6 ' /. 




79 


23 


' (4) 7-9 . « 




67 


^ 19 


(5) 10-12 . 




57 


16 


(6) >12 but not alj 




71 


20 


(7) All 


• 

\ 


15 


4 


Total 


X 


349 


TOO 


* 

Mean 




8.37 


Standard Deviation 


36 . 


5.37 



Table 30 ^ 
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Number of Courses Graded on a Rigorous Scale 



28 



-. 

Al ternatfves 


N 


% 


(1) None 




6 


(2) 1-3 

* 


88 


26 


• 

(3) 4-6 . * 


92 


27 


(4) 7-9 


. 62 


18 


(5) 1(^-12 - - 


27 


8 


(6) >12 but not all 


45 


13 


(7) All " . ' 


5 


2 


Total * - 


338 


100 


Mean 


6.34 


n 

Standard Deviation 


4. 


40 


*• 

- ■ , If 






■ Table 31_ 






Number of Courses Taken Outside the College 




Alternatives , 




% 


(1) None 


27 


8 


(2) 1-3 ' - . 'r^ 


79 


23 


(3) 4-6 


89 


26 


(4) 7-9 , . 
iS) 10-12 


61 
44 


18 
13 


^ (6) >12 but hot all 


46 


13 


(7) All 

*•* 


1 


.3 


Total 


347 


101* 

« 


Mean ^ 


6.44 


Standard Deviation 

37 

*Round1nq error * 


4.38 







Table 32 



If Program Repeated -« Number of Courses Outside College 



Alternatives 


N ' 


% 


vi/ uonsiQeraDty Less 








1 


.3 

4 


(2) Some Less 






a 


8 


2 


(3)- Same Number 








124 


35 








• 


153 


44 


(5) Considerably More 








64 


18 


Total 




• 




350 


99* 


— ' • — V" — ' ~ 












Mean 








3.77 


Standard Deviation 








.78 


♦Rounding Error 













Table .33 



Number of Instructors Exceptionally Knowledgeable 



Alternatives 




% 


(1) None ^ 




0 




(2) 1-3 / 

(3) 4-6 




33 
72 


10 
21 


(4) 7-9 




76 


22 


(5) 10-12 . . ^ 




52 


)5 


(6) >12 but not all • 




88 


2S 


(7) All V 




25 


7 


• 

* 

Total 




365 


100 


Mean 


f-: 


8.94 


Standard Deviation 


1 


4.79 




• , 38."^ 
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Table 34 . 

Instructors Used Varied and Stimulating "techniques 



Alternatives 



(1) None 

(2) 1-3 

(3) 4-6 

(4) 7-9 

(5) 10-12 

(6) >12 but not all 

(7) All 



Total 



k 



Mean . 

Standard Deviation 



\ 



% 



16 
96 
94 
56 
29 
46 
11 

348 



5 

. 28 
27 
16 

8 
13 

3 

100 



6.49 

4.30. 



Table 2] 

Number of Instructors Readily Av(ailable and R^sponsiVe. 



3D 



Alternatives 1 






nI • 


% 


(1) None 1 

(2) 1-3 ^1 








1 






551 


16 


(3) 4-6 . 1 






m\ 


23 


(4) 7-9 ^ * . 1 

(5) 10-12 1 






68 \ 


20 




\ 


42 


12 


(6) >12 but ncrt all \ 




79 


i 23 


(7) All 1 






22 


1 ^ 


Total 






348 


|01* 


Mean 




8. 


61 


Standard Deviation 






7(5 - 


♦Rounding error 


\ ' 39 
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' ''l ^^"f^ Table ^ 
Numbei* of Instructors Thoroughly Preffared for Class 



ERIC 



JUematlves 



(1) None 

(2) 1-3 

(3) 4-6 

(4) 7-9 . 

(5) 10-12" 

6) >12 but 'not an 
A?) All 



Total 



\ 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 



N 



0 
36 
76 
66 
5^ 
99 
1*8 

351 



10 
22 
19 
16 
28 
5 

100 



9.37 
4.42 



Table 37 

Comnittee Assistance in Planning .Program 



Al ternatlves 


• 


N 


% ' 


(1) Does not apply 


* 


8 


2 


(2) Inadequate 




13 


4 


(3) Weak 




34 


10 




K 






(4) Adequate 




Til 


31 


(5) Strong 




106 


30 


* 

(6) Exceptional 




86 


24 


Total 




358 


101* 


Mean 

Standarcl Deviation 
. *Roundiftg error 


m 


* 

4,54 
1.18 . 

• 
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FEATURES OF ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRAMS 

m 

Advisory Conrolttee' and Other Support Services- 

Questionnaire Items dealing with graduates' advisory comnlttees 
requested the respondents to rate the committee in seven categories (see 
Tables 37 to 43). The ratings could be (1) does not apply, {Z) Inadequate, 
(3). weak, (4) adequate, (5) strong, or (6) exceptional. The first eategory, 
assistlng'^ln planning program of stucjy , was rated by the majority (54X) .'of 
the respondents as^ strong or exceptlonaV. The majority of the Respondents 
(72%) rated their advisory conrolttees as strong -or exceptional in pn)v1d1ng 
assistance In writing and reviewing their general examinations . This Is 
consistent with the results of another item wfitere 73 percent of the graduates 
agreed or strongly agreed with the statement that th^^ceived constructive 

feedback. on their general examination performance. Excluding the response 

' ' 'I 
category of (1) does not apply, the mean response value for this Item was " 

4.99. The COTmlttees were also rated strong or exceptional by a majority 

♦ 

of the respondents {7Z%) In pressjjig them for professional excellence . 
In th^ategories of providing feedback on the design of their dissertations 
and providing assistance in writing their dissertations, 64 percent of the 
respondents rated their committees as strong or exceptional for each. In 
addition, 85 percent of the respondents were satisfied or very satisfied 
with, the support they received from their advisor during the dissertation 
process. The mean response to this item was 3.37, and the standard deviation, 
was .87. Th^ category of providing assistance In finding employment did not 
have such a clear-cut rrajority responding to one alternative. Tli^e largest 
percentage (31%) selected (1) did not appl^. The second highest rating (17%) 
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was (4) adequate. Finally. 65 percent of the respondents rated their advisory 
committee as strong or exceptional for providing personal and {professional • 
comfort during their doctoral studies. .4 

It is clear from these results that these doctoral graduates have a 
positive view, in these specific areas, of their commltt^s^support during 
their doctoral progf%m. Furthermore, the graduates Identified those aspects 
of their program they felt were most beneficial. Qased on the frequency of 
an Item, the' responses were grouped into ten categories (see Table 44), 
They Included graduate assbclateship, knowledgeable faculty, faculty support, 
flexibility of the program', research sequence. Interaction with peers. 
Intellectual stimulation, the dissertation, course work, and "other." 
The "other" category included a wide range of responses such as evaluation 
courses, maturing process, emphasis on research, professional contacts, 
professional growth' emphasis on writing, support of Independent thought, 
and hands on experience. 

Excluding the "other" category, the most frequently cited benefit was 

the flexibility of the program (14%). The two next highest categories 

both dealt with the faculty; (1) faculty support (12$) and (2) knowledgeable 

faculty (6%)- The large "other" category and wide range of responses 

Indicate the Individual nature of the doctoral program, hence the 
\ 

Idiosyncratic choice, of what was most beneficial. 

Other services available during their doctoral studies that the 
respondents rated Included: (a) the library; (b) the cowput^jR^eenter; 
(c) the educational placement office; and (d) the educational consulting 
service (see Tables 44 to 47). The respondents could, rate these services 
as: (1) did not use; (2) Inadequate; (3) weak; (4) adequate; (5) strong; 
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or (6) exceptional. The library received a strortg overall rating with . 
71 percent rating It "Strong or exceptional. In addition, 25 percent rated 
It as adequate. The mean response was 4.93 (excluding the "did not use" 
category). Forty-six percent of the respondents rated the computer center 
as strori^ or exceptional. It should be noted that 25 percent of the' 
respondents did not Use the center. The educational placement office antf . 
the educational consultation service were not used by a large pejiceritage 
of the students, 42 percent and 41 percent, respectively. The riext largest 
rating (21^) was* adequate for the educational placement office. The same 
was true for the* consultation service, 21 percent rated It as adequate. 

It Is difficult to make an overall statement regarding the rating of j 
these auxiliary services, but eliminating the respondents who did not use 
the services. produces a positive view of these services. Although the 
graduates* responses reflect a positive view of their doctoral -program, 
they also recommended some changes In the program (see Table 45 ). Like 
the responses on the beneficial aspects of the program, these responses were 
grouped Into cattegories. Ultimately seven categories were Identified 
Including an "other" category. The categories Included, more structure, 
more research and statistics courses, more computer training, Increased 
emphasis on job hunting skills, more contact witff advisor, and "other." 
The "other" category Included a wide range of responses such as: more 
internships, more emphasis on outside area, more women on the faculty, 
improve' research sequence, increase standards^ more courses in grant 
writing, better selection of teaching assistants, improve generals process, 
and more hands on contact. • ' 
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Excluding .the "other" category, the most frequently cited category 
was for more research and statistics courses. The second highest category 
was more contact with a^isbry and the third highest was more computer 
training. As with the responses to the roost beneficial aspects of the 
program, the "other" category contains the majority of tf»e responses 
indicating the personal interpretation of the response. Furthermore, 
close examination of Tables 46 and 47,#which contain a complete listing 
of responses to the two questionnaire item!^, will reveal duplicate responses 
on beneficial aspects of the program and reconroended changes to the program. 
This findi^ng should be viewed in light of the overall generally high ratings 
given to many of these items in the previous sections. 
General Examinations , 

A number of questionnaire items (Tables 48 to 56) addressed the 
graduates' experiences in preparing for and taki^ their general examinations 
the usefulness of the experience, and a description of the exam format. The 
majority of the students (94%) took both written and oral exams, and they 
were taken in an on-campus supervised situation. Eighty-nine percent of the 
respondents completed their examinations in half-day sessions. The majority 
of the ^respondents (74%) had three half-day sessions. 

In preparing for the exams, 75 percent of the respondents felt their 
stuciy efforts were guided by a clear sense of what materials would be 
covered on the exam. Eighty percent of these graduates felt preparing for 
the examination had been a useful experience. Most of the respondents (40%) 
spent 4 to 6 weeks preparing for their general examinations. Subsequent to 
their preparation 98 percent of these graduates passed their geneiral 
examinations on the first attempt. The questionnaire item that stated the 
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general exams were a measure of the student's knowledge and skills was, agreed 
to or strongly agreed to by 85 percent of the respondents. The general exams 
appeared to have been a rewarding and positive experience for these graduates*. 
They were aware of the purpose and the usefulness of the experience. 
Dissertation » 

In describing the type of dissertation they completed, most students (36X) 
classified it as a descriptive investigation. The next highest classifica- 
tion (26%) was an experimental or quasi -experimental study. In conducting 
the stucHy 61^ percent of the respondents ' rated themselves as thoroughly 
prepared In the methodology they used In their dissertation. '^In addition, 
92 percent stated that a committee member was knowledgeable in the methodology 
used, and 62 percent identified the committee chairperson as that individual. 
For the theoretical background of the study 86 percent responded that a 
committee member was knowledgeable of It, and the committee chairperson was 

I 

identified by 71 percent as that committee member. The graduates weje 
requested to identify how many weeks it took to complete their dissertation 
proposal. The number of weeks ranged from 1 to 99. The most frequent number 
of weeks reported was 10 (16%). The next highest number of weeks was 
20 (11%). The mean number of weeks to complete a dissertation proposal, 
for these graduates, was 19.06, the standard deviation was 19.22. 

The range of values for the number of weeks It took to complete the 
dissertation after the proposal was completed was from 2 weeks to 99 weeks. 
The most frequent number of weeks was 2d (14%) and the next highest values 
were 30 weeks (13%) and 40 weeks (11%). The mean number of weeks for 
completing the dissertation was 32.53 with a standard deyiatlon of 20.31. 
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Subsequent to completing their dissertations 40 percent of the graduates* 
have published articles based on their dissertation research. An additional 
30 percent intend to publish an article based on their dissertation (see 
Tables 60-68). - ^ 
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Tablets 

Coiwnlttee Assistance in Writing and Reviewing G^nerats 

, : ■ !_: » 



• 

Alternatives 


N 


% 


♦ (1) Does not apply 


2 


1 


(2) Inadequate 


3 


1 


(3) Weak 


'10 


3 


(4) Adequate 


85 


24 


(5) Strong . 


145 


41 


(a^ Fif ^*pnt^f>nal 

<- » • 


112 


31 


\ 






Total 


357 


101* 


"Mean 


4. 


97 


Standard Deviation 

• 


♦ 


91 


♦Rounding ewor 







Table 3£ 

Cownittee Pressed for Professional Excellence 



Alternatives 

* 


N 


% 


(1) Does not apply 


^2 


1 


(2) Inadequate 


6 


2 


(3) Weak 

4* 


20 


6 


(4) Adequate 


75 


21 


(5) Strong 


113 


32 


(6) Exceptional 


143 


40 


Total 


359 


102* 


Mean 


5. 


01 


, Standard Deviation 

# ♦Rounding error / ^ijr 

4 > J 


1. 


03 







Table JO 

Committee Provides Assistance and Feedback 
On the Design of Dissertation 



■ 1 ,„...i-iii .1 .1 1 ^ i; 

Alternatives ' 


N 


% 


(l)*.Does not apply 


7 


2 


C2) Inadequate 


13 


4 


4^} Vtealt - - _ _ 


26 
77 


7 
22 


(5)* strong 


102 


29 


(6) Exceptional 


126 


36 


Total 


351 


100 


Mean 


4.80 


Standard Deviation 
: ■ / — 


1.22 


Table il 






Committee Provides Assistance in Writing Dissertation 




• 

Al ternatives 


N 


% 


(1) Does not apply 


9 


3 


(2) Inadequate 


12 


3 


(3) Weak 


32 


9 


(4) Adequate /^r, 


71 


20 


(5) Strong \^ 


90 


25 


(6> Exceptional 


140 


40 


^ ♦ 

Total 


354 


100 


Mean 

• 


4.81 


Standard Deviation 


1.28 


48 

• 
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Committee Providing Assistance In Finding Employment 



. Alternatives 


N 

it 

• 




/ , ■. 
^i; uoes not appty 






111 


31 


C2) Inadequate 






48 


14 


(3) Weak •• . 






41 


12 


(4) Adequate 






O 1 


1 / 


(5) Strong 






» 51 


14 


(6) Exceptional 

• 






41 


12 


Tptai , /- 

^ / 


* 




353 


100 


Mean > 






3. 


05 


• 

Standard Deviation 

♦ 






* 


Table J3 










Cojimlttee Providing Personal and Professional 


Comfort 

1 ■ 




Al ternatlves 


N 


% 


• 

(1) Does not apply 






3 


1 


(2) Inadequate 






17 


5 


(3) Weak 






30 


8 


(4) Adequate 






78 


22 


• 

(5) Strong 






93 


26 


(6) Exceptional* 






137 


100 


Total 






358 


100 


Mean 






4.82 


Standard Deviation 






1.21 


•1 


49 

1 J ' 
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Table 44 

Most Beneficial Aspect of Program 



Alternatives 



(1 )*i^aduate^ssoc1atesh1p 
C2) Knowledgeable faculty 

(3) . Facu\ty support 

(4) Flexibility of program 

(5) Research sequence 

(6) Interaction wltfi peers 



(7). Intellectual stimulation 

f 



^^a)^D1ssertat1on 
(9) Course work 



(10) Other 



Total 
^■■■„ , 



Tabled 

Reconmended Changes In Graduate Program 



Al ternatlves 



(1) More structure 

(2) More research/statistics 

(3) More computer training 

(4) More emphasis on job hunting 

(5) More contact with advisor 

(6) Other 

Total 



♦Rounding error 



50 



N 



442 



N 



17 
27 
19 
13 
22 
243 

331 



41 



% 



19 


4 


28 


6 


54 


12 


60 


14 


CO 


o 


23 


5 


16 


4 


16 


4 


26 


6 


174 


39 



100 



I 



5 
8 
6 
4 
7 
^3 

103^ 



5 



Table 46 



Beneficial Aspects of Doctoral Program 



1 . Graduate asspciateship work experfence 

2. Knowledgeable faculty ^ 

3. Advisor's attitude^ 

4. Course work from advisor 

5. Faculty support * 

6. Classical model of quided Independent study 

7. Flexibility" of program 
«8. Research sequence 

9. Interaction wItR peers 

10. Intellectual stimulation 

11. Emphasis on writing 
M. Dissertation 

13- Evaluation courses 

14. Administrative course work 

15. Course w6rk 

16. Made him more analytical 

17. Maturing process 

18. Application of theory to practice 

19. Hands on experience- 

20. National reputation of college and faculty 

21. Support of Independent thought 

22. Emphasis on research * 

23. Emphasis op leadership development 

24. Professional contacts ♦ 

25. Professional growth 



\ 
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table 4L | 
Recommended Program Changes L 



'J 



1. More structure 

2. Require more statistics/and research met hoclology 

3. Computer language -proficiency 

4. More emphasis on jo& hunting 

5. Ethnographic research 

6. Research project prior to dissertation 

7. Skin development 

8. Professional and personal comfort 

9. More emphasis on outside area 
TO. More women on faculty 

11 . More substance 

12. More experience In the faculty dealing with studentsi f rom different 
disciplines " 

13. An off -campus advisor during dissertation 

14. Morp Internship ^ ' i 

15. More course work Jit labor. relations in higher educatlL. ^ 

16. Cooperative programing between curriculum, Instructlo^, and admlnl^ifratlon 

17. More hands on contact 
' 18. More program evaluation courses 

19. More emphasis on minor areas 
C 20. More contact with advisor 

21. More time outside classroom" with faculty and classmate^ 

22. More departmental seminars with visiting scholars 

23. Consideration of part-time study due to economic times 

24. More Course work outside the college ^ 

25. Evaluation of curriculum by graduates 

26. More staff/ student Interaction , - . ^ 

27. Improve research sequence In college • • \ 

28. Increase standards • . ^ ' \ • 

29. Improve course syllabi \ 
' 30: Reduce the number of graudate students assigned to an advnsor 

31. K-12 people instructing basic courses In higher education! 

32. More freedwn to select dissertation topic \ 

33. More flexibility Irt course selection 

34. Seminar for writing d1 ssiertation 

35. Course in grant writing 

36- More faculty contribution to their specialty area. 

37. Diversified faculty 

38. Get the Ph.D. In Education more respected 

39. Common interest of faculty 

40. Courses need to be Improved In school counseling 

41 . Improve generals prooi^^ 

42. Better selection of l^*s\ ^ ' 

43. Eliminate residency requirement 
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Sable 48 
The Quality pf Servlc^Sui 
Provided by the Liferai 


! \ 


1 


Alternatives 


i . 


■N \ 


% 


* 

(1) Did not use 

(2) Inadequate 

(3) Weak' • 

(4) Adequate 

(5) Strong 

(6) fi<(ception£tl 

c 

Total^ 


t 

• * 


2 

10 
-90 
151 
,106 

V 

363 


1 

1 1 
\ ^ 

142. 
30 

f 


Mean \ ' 
Standard Deviation * 

• 

♦Rounding error 


4.93 
.94 





Table 49 
The Quality of Service/ Support 
Provided by -the Cc»nputer Center 



ERIC 



♦ 

Alternatives . 


H 


% 


(1) Did not use 


* 


90 


. 25 


(2) Inadequate 




3 


^ 1 


(3) Weak 




10 


3 


(4) Adequate 




92 


25 


(5) Strong 




126 


35 


(6)_Exceptional 




41 


11 


Total 




362 


100 


Mean 




3. 


79 


Standard, Deviation 


53 


1.75 
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Table 50 

Provided by the Efiqcatlonal PlacSient ^Service 



45 



Alternatives 


At 

N 


at 
% 


{ ] ) Did not use 


• 


149 


42 


(2) Inadequate 




26 


7 


(3) Weak 




40 


11 


(4) Adequate 


p 


/o 


cf 


.(5) Strong * , 




49 


14 


(6) Exceptional 




18 


5 






358 


100 


Mean 




2,73 


Standard Deviation 

— — 




1.70 
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The Quality of Service/Support 
Provided by the Educational Consulting Service 




• 

ft m 

Alternatives 


N 


% 


(t) Did not use 


> 

a 


148 


41 


. (2) Inadequate \ 


• 


15 


4 


(3) Weak 




34 


9 


(4) Adequate 


K 

■\ 


77 


21 


(5) Strong 




52 


14 


(6) Exceptional 


'\ 

\ 


34 


9 


Total 




360 


98* 


Mean 




2.92' 


Standard Deviation 




1.83 


*Round1ng 6rrpr . 


^ 54 
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• Table 52 

- * Format of General Exams 

^ — I — , f 








Alternatives ^ 
. 2 : § 


N 




« 


(1) Oral . * 


2 


1 


* 


(2)- Written 


19 


5 




(3) Oral and Written 


340 


94 


• 

• 


Total 


361 < 


100 

• 










> 

« 


• 

» • * 








Table 

Conditions of General Exams 


c. 

- .' , f 


Al ternatives * . 


N 


% 




(1 ) Take-home . * . 

(2) On-dampus supervised* . . 

(3) Does not app^y 


22 
338 
2 


6 
93 
1 


# 

• 


1 

Total ' ; ^ - ' 

» • 


« 

362 


100 


ft 

* 


■ ^ 55 
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^ Table J4 
Lenqth of General Exams - 47 



Alternatives 


N 


% ' 


* • •-■ * 

(1) Half day seeslons 


269 


89 


(2) Full day sessions 


33 


11 


t 

Total 






• 

* 






Table 55_ 

Number of Sessions for General Exams 


• 

Alternatives 


N 


% 


1 


8 


3 


2 


23 


8 


3 


221 


74 


4 . 


<33 


n . 


5 


11 


4 


6 

• 


1 


1 


Total ^ , 


1 

298 


1 

102* 


Mean ■• , 


3.02 


Standard Deviation 


.72 


* • 

♦funding error Qg 







Tabled 
Sense of ^am Content ^% Clear 









Ml Ut?rTiCl U 1 


Is 




(1 ) No exam 


2 


1 


(2) Strongly disagree 


14 


4 


(3) Disagree 


27 


8 


\ *f / ncu ura i 




I u 


(5) Agree 


153 


43 


(6) Strongly agree 

« 


117 


33 " 


Total 


358 


102* 


Mean 


4. 


92 


Standard Deviation 


1. 


10 


♦Rounding error ^ 







Table 57 

Exams Were a Useful Learning Experience 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


(1) No exam 


1 


1 


(2) Strongly disagree 


10 


3 


(3) Disagree 


t9 


5 


(4) Neutral 


42 


12 


(5) Agree 


151 


42 


(6) Strongly agree 


132 


37 


Total 


355 


100 


Mean 


5,05 


Standard Deviation 


1.00 


57 

f . ... 
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Table ^ 
Time Spent Preparing for Exams 



ft! vcrnci u 1 T c5 


H 


% 


(1) Less than one week 


7 




(2) 1-3 we^ks 


71 


20' 


\3} n-*0 WccKS 






(4) 7-9 weeks 


62 


17 


(5) 10 or more weeks 


76 


21 


Total 


360 


100 


Mean 


3. 


36 


Standard Deviation 


1. 


08 

i 



Tabled 

Studentfl Who Passed Exam on First Administration 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


(1) No 

(2) Yes 


* 




6 

354 


2 

98 












Total 




X 


360 

4 


100 












• 
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Table 60 

Exams Measured Knowledge and Skills 



50 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


• 

• 






1 


1 


(2) strongly disagree ' 






6 


2 


(3) Disagree 






7 


2 


(4) Neutral 








i 1 


(5) Agree 






174 


49 


(6) Strongly Agree 


• 




132 


37 


Total 


• 




359 


102* 


Mean 

Standard Deviation 
♦Rounding error 


5.16 

« 

.85 



Table ^ 
Type of Dissertation Research 



Alternatives 



(1 ) Historical research 

(2) Case study 

(3) .Descriptive Investigation 

(4) Ethnography/field study 

(5) Correlational study 

(6) Experimental /quasi 

(7) Program evaluation 

(8) Other 

Total 

♦Rounding^ error 



59 



N 



% 



22 
. 15 
129 
24 
36 
93 
9 

26 
354 



6 

4 
36 

7 
10 
26 

3 

7 

99* 



,, X , .. 



Table _62 
Preparation In Methodology 







ft 


Alternatives 


N 




(1) Totally unprepared 


8 


2 


» 

(2) Inadequately prepared 


16 


5 


(3) Minimally pii%pared ^ »- 


110 


32 


(4) Thoroughly prepared 

• 


207 


^} 


• 

Total 


341 


100 


Mean " 


3. 


51 


Standard Deviation 


.70 








Table ^3 






Cofimittee Member Knowledgeable In Methodol^y 




Al ternatlves 


N 


% 


(1) No 


29 


8* 


(2) Yes 


315 


92 


Total 

• 

• 


344 


100 


60 % 







Table 64 



Which Conmittee Member Knowledgeable in Methodology 



atl7*i 



* 

Alternatives ^ 


f 


N 


% 


(1) Dissertation advisor 


s 


185 


62 


(2} Other conmittee manby 




112 


38 


Total 




29^7 


100 




$ 







Table 65 

Coflinittee Member fCnowledg'eable in Theory 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


(1) No * 






47 


14 


(2) Yes 






297 


86 


Total 






344 


100 






61 







Table 66 



ttthlch Conmilttee Member Knowledgeable in Theory 

V * 



Alternatives 


N. % 


(1) Dissertation advtsor 






196 


71 


(2) Other committee member 






79 


29 


Total 




f 

• 


275 


100 

/■ 


) 

• 










* 








t 



Table ^ 
Weeks to Complete "Proposal 



Alternatives 


; ^ 






Minimum 




* 


1.00 


Maximum 






99,00 


Mode 






10.00 


» 






» 


Mean 






* 19.06 


Standard Deviation 






19.23 . 














n 


• 












62 







4 



/ 



f 



3 
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Tablets 
Weeks to Complete Dissertation 



54 



Alternatives 




• 

• 


4» 


Minimum 






2.00 


' Maximum 


% 




99.00 


Mode 


% 




20.00 


Mean 






32.53 


Standard Deviation 






20.31 


♦ 








7 

* 


p 


k 


1$ 



Tabled 

Published Articles from Dissertation 



Al ternatlves 



(lT>lo 

(2) Yes 

(3) No, Intend to 

V 

Total 



♦Rounding error 



63 



123 
139 
90 

352 



35 
40 
26 

101* 
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EHPLOYMENT HISTORY 

The items* discussed jn this section deal with past and present teaching 
experience, past and present administrative experience, salary history, 
satisfaction with certain ^pects of their present employment, job responsi- 
bilities, and how the doctoral program contributed to performing certain 
job responsibilities (see Tables 70-103). a 

PH6r to entering the doctoral program approximately 65 percent of the 
respondents had teaching experience at th6 K-12 level. The mean number of 
years taught at this level was 5.55^ After receiving the doctorate 67 percent 
of the respondents had teaching experience at the K-12 level, a two penpent 
increase over the number teaching prior to the doctorate. There was a much 
greater increase between the number of resrpondents teaching at the college 

t 

level before and after the doctoral program. Forty- two percent of the 
respondents had taught at^he college level pnior to entering ±he doctoral 
program. After receiving the doctorate 76 percent of the reMondents had- 
teaching experience. . • 

In regard to acftninistrative experience, the graduates reported whether 
or not they had any administrative experience <hd how many years they have 
spent in an administrative role. Twenty-three percent of the respondents.^ 
reported that they had .administrative experience at the K-12* level. The ^ 
number of years of experience at this leveV ranged fnMi one year to 23 years. 
The mean number of years of K-12 administrative experimce was 5.06. " Thirty- 
five percent of the respondents had adknini strati ve experience at the college 
level. The mean number of years of college level adn^nistration was 4.96. 
The responses ranged from one to 20 years. 
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Jo determine the respondents satisfaction with their current jobs they 
were requested to rate the following aspects: salary, responsibilities, 
geographical location, administrator or supervisor, co-workers, application 
of their studies, and opportunity to advance. Most o^^these graduates (47?) 
were satisfied with their present salary yet it should be noted that 3^ per- 
cent were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with their salary. 

The graduates reported their salaries, to the nearest thousand, before 
entering the doctoral program; of their first job after receiving the doctorate 
degree; and of their current job. The mean salary for the graduates on their.' 
jobs prior to entering the doctoral program was approximately 15 thdusand 
dollars per year. Their salaries ranged' from two thousand to 55 thousand 
per year, with 12 thousand per year the most frequent salary reported. There • 
was an increase in the salaries reported for the first job after completing 
the doctoral program on al\ measures except for the minimum salary reported. 
The mean salary was 20 thousand dollars. The salaries ranged from two 
thousand to 59 thousand |^|^ar, with 17 thousand per year the most frequent 
amount reported. Also, ^^^^was an increase in the salaries reported for 
current jobs on all measu^^Bcept the minimum value, which was decreased. . 
The salaries for current joS^ai?ged from one thousand per year to 75 thousand 
per year, and the most frequent amount reported was 20 thousand dollars per 
year. The mean salary reported was approximately 26 thousand dollars per year. 

The satisfaction level with job responsibilities was overwhelmingly ' ^ 
positive. Seventy-four percent of the resj^c^ndents were satisfied or very 
satisfied with their responsibilities. The iWjorlty of the resporiaents {7^%) 
are satisfied or very satisfied with the opportunities, on their present job, 
to apply what they learned in their doctoral program. Most of the respondents 
Indicate there is an opportunity for advancement, with 55 percent satisfied 
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or very satisfied with the advancement opportunities available to than- The 
same positive attitude is true of their present geograpMesTj location. Seventy- 
three percent are satisfied/ or very satisfied, geographically, wherej they 
are working. Regarding the individuals they work with, 63 percent qf these 
graduates responded that they were satisfied or very satisfied with itheir 
supervisors. In addition, 73 percent are satisfied of very satisfield with 
their co-workers. * 

These findings indicate that the^aduates are generally pleas^ with 
their current employment situations. Furthermore, responses to twojoth^r 



questionnaire items Indicate this high level of satisfaction could |e 

i 

attributed to the doctoral degree. Fifty-six percent of the graduates 
agreed or strongly agreed that their flnatocial security Improved asja result 
of their doctoral degree. Also, 62 percCTt agreed or strongly agrekl that 
.their qualifications for their^i current position were greater than graduates 
of other ^institutions. Seventy-one percent would recommend their OlSU doctoral 
program to an individual in a similar position. 

With respect to thetr job responsibilities, the graduates Iderjtlf led 
the percentage of time they spent on: (1) teaching; (2) research «nd 
evaluation; (3) service; and {4} administration (see Tables 88 to $1). The 
percentage outline spent on teaching by the graduates ranged from ine per- 
cent to 100 percent. The mean percentage of time spent on teaching 'was 
48.60 percent. . ^ 

^ A third of the graduates spent ten percent of their tii|ie on ifjesearch 
and evaluation activities. The mean. percentage of time spAit devdted to 
research and evaluation activities was 18.63 percent. Nearjy a tfjird of 
the graduates spent ten percent of their time involved In service,' activities. 
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The mean percentage of time devoted to service was 23.95 percent. Finally,/ 
the percentage of time spent on administrative duties ranged from one percent 
to 100 percent. The mean percentage of time spent on a(ftn1n1strat1on was 
35.59 percent. 

Other profess^lonal activities the^graduates reported on Include the j 
number of presentations at national conferences, publications In refereed/ 
journals and Whether or not they hkd written a proposal. Forty-six percent 
of the graduates reported they had presented a paper at a national conference 
since they had graduated (Table 99). OfUhose presenting papers, 42% hstfd 
presented one paper since graduation (Table 100). The mean number of papers 
presented was 2.47* papers. Close to a thiVd of the graduates stated th^y 
\ had published an article In a refereed journal (Table 101). the most frequent 
number of articles reported by those who had published was one. The mean 

» 

number of articles was 2.47 articles. Finally. 43 percent of the respondents 
had written a proposal for funding purposes (Table 103). 

Table 104 contains a list of job titles reported by the respondentS" 
The list represents a wide range of Jobs within the education field and some 
jobs in noneducation fields. Within the education field, teaching is well 
represented by such titles as lecturer. Instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, and teacher. Administrative positions in the schools, 
school (jlstricts, and colleges and universities are quite numerous. From 
the job titles, such as director, coordinator, research associate, counselor, 
assistant to dean, assistant to the superintendent, dean, and vice president, 
the graduates hold positions at all levels within these institutions. In- 
addition, various other titles, for example, marketing representative, section 
chief, and training officer suggest that' some graduates are working in a 
noneducation setting. 



^ Table 70"^ 

. 59 
Teaching Experience K-12 Prior to Doctoral Program 



Alternatives . ~~ 

* 


• 


4 


Minimum 


i.po 


• 


Maximum . • 


23.00 




Mode 


3.00 




Mearv 


5.56 




Standard Deviation . ' 

* 


4.32 






P 

/ 




• * 

• 

• * 







m . Table 21 ' 

» 

Teaching Experience K-12 Subsequent to Doctoral Brbgram 



er|c 



• 

Alternatives , 




Minimum 




l.QO 


Maxlmun^ 




33.00 


Node 


A. 


3.00. • 


Mean 




6.47 


Standard Deviation . 

1 


, It 

* 

I 


5.I4 

$ 

i 


* • 


' 68 , 





Table i? 

* . ■ * ■ 

Teachirtg Experience College Level Prior to Doctoral Program 



Alternativifi * 




"MinlfhuHj 


- 

1.00 


'<<Waxtinum 


20.00 


Mo^e -* ' 


1.00 


Wean »^ 


4.35 • 


Standard Deviation 

% ■ 'J 


3.83 






* * 
• > 


* 



Table 73 



Teaching Experience Colleg^ level Subsequent to Doctoral Program 



Alternatives 



Minimum 
Maximum 
Mode ' ' 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 



1.00 
25.00 
. 2.00 
5. '85 
4.65 
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Table U 

Admlnlistratiye Experience K-12 Prior to Ph.D. 



Alternatives 


H ■ 


% 


(ij. No *^ • 


277 


77 


(2) Yes / 

• 


81 


23 


Total 


358 


' lOG 


• 

• 

• 

1 







Table 25 

.Administrative Experience K-12 After Ph.D. 




Wnlmum 

/ 

Maxlfmim 



Mo(^e 
I Mean 



Standard Oevfatlon 



*1.00 
23.00 
J 2.00 

S;06 

4.77 



Table J6 

Administrative Experience College Level prior to Ph.D, 



Alternatives 




% 


(1) No 








232 


66 


• (2) Yes 








122 


35 


> * 












. total 

• 




• 

♦ 




354 


101* 




• 




♦ 




• 


♦Rounding error 


> 


« 









Table J7 

Administrative Experience College Level After Ph.D. , 



g 

Alternatives 




> 

Minimum 




1.00 


Maximum 




20.00 


Mod^ 




1.00 


Mean ^ 

** 


\ 


' 4.96^ 


Standard Deviation 

m 


• 


4.12 • 

Ik 


% 

% 

« 


■ 71 . 





Table 78 
Satisfaction With Salary 



Alternatives 






(1) Very dissatisfied 




37 


10 


(2) Dissatisfied 




92 


26 


(3) Neutral 


r 


' 58 


16 


(4) Satisfied * 


140 


39 


(5) Very satisfied 


29 


8 


Total 


• 


356 


99* 


Mean 




3. 


09 


Standard Deviation 

• 




t . 


to 


^ *Rounding error 









table J? 
Satisfaction With Responsibilities. 



Alternatives 




% 


(1) Very dissatisfied 




12 


3 


(2) Dissatisfied 




36 


10 


(3) Neutral . 




42 


12 


(4) Satisfied 




175 


50 


(5) Very satisfied 




87 


25 


Total 


t 


352 


100 


Mean 




3. 


82 


Standard Deviation 




1.0,3 




72 


* 





Table 80 



Satisfaction With Opportunities to Advance 


Alternatives 


N . 




(1) Very dissatisfied 


46 


13 


(2) Dissatisfied 


64 


18 


(3) Neutral 


52 


15 


(4) Satisfied 


125 


36 


(5) Very satisfied 


65 


19 


/ 






Total ' . . 


352 


101* 


Mean 


3.28 


standard ueviation 


1.31 


nuufiutiiy CT f uf 






Table il 






Satisfaction With Ability to Apply Studies 






Alternitives 


H 


% 


(1) Very dissatisfied 


21 


6 


(2) Dissatisfied ' 


37 


n 


(3) Neutral 


44 


13 


(4) Satisfied 


137 


; 39 


(5) Very satisfied ' \ 


109 


31 


Total 


348 


100 


Mean 


^ 3.79 


otanQaru ueviaiion 


1.17 


73 • 







Table 82 



Satisfaction With 6eogj*aphical Location 



1 ccrtia w 1 ^ 


if 




(1) Very dissatisfied 


12 


3 


(2) Dissatisfied 


31 


9 


(2) Nwitral 


0 f 


1 D 


(4) Satisfied 


119 


34 


. (5) Very satisfied 

> 


138 


39 




351 


100 


Mean 


3. 


97 


Standard Deviation 


1 . 


10 






« 



Table 83 
Satisfaction With Supervisors 



Alternatives 


N • 


. as - 


(1) Very dissatisfied 








33 


10 


(2) Dissatisfied 








33 


10 


(3) Neutral 

(4) Satisfied 








62 
137 


18 
40 


(5) Very satisfied 




i 




79 


23 


Tot^l y 

i 






♦ 


344- 


101* 


Mean 






f 

1 ■ 


3. 


57 


Standard Deviation 








1.22 


^Rounding error 




74 









Table 84 
Satisfaction With Co-Workers 



Alternatives 


• N 




(1) Very dissatisfied " 








7 


2 


(2) Dissatisfied 


• 






18 


5 


(3) Neutral 








67 


19 


(4) Satisfied 


' m 

* 






l4^ 


43 


(5) Very satisfied 








lp7 


31 


Total 








346 


100 


Mean 








3. 


95 


Standard Deviation 








• 


95 




Table 85 










Improvement of Financial Security 








Alternatives 


• 

N 


% • 


(1) Very <lissatisfied 








36 


10 


(2) Dissatisfied ' 








42 


12 


(3) Neutral 










21 


(4) Satisfied 








.124 


35 


(5) Very satisfied 








77 

A 


22 


Total 




t 




356 


100 


Mean 

Standard Deviation 




t 

m 

* <*. ' 




3.47. 

f 

♦ 



Table J5 . 
Improvement of Qualifications 



Alternatives 



N 



(1) Very dissatisfied 

(2) Dissatisfied 

(3) , Neutral 

(4) Satisfied 

(5) Very Satisfied 



Total 



100 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 



Table 87 
Rec(»inend OSU 



Al ternatlves 


N 


% 


(1.) Strongly disagree 






13 


4 


(2) Disagree 


/ 




27 


8 


(3) Neutral 




59 


17 


(4) Agree 






112 


33 


(5) Strongly Agree 






133 


39 


Total , 

• • i 


* 




344 


101* 


* 

> * 

9 

♦Rounding error 




76 • 







Table _88 
Percent Time On Teaching 



Al ternatlves 






Ml nlmum 


• 

■ 




Maximum 




10^00 


Mode ' 


4 


50.00 


Mean 


I* 


48.60 


Stahdard Deviation . i 


30.29 


• 


\ 






* 












f 





Table J9 

Percent Time On Research and Evaluation 



Al terMtlves 




Minimum 






1.00 


Maximum 




1 


100.00 


Mode 






10.00 


Mean 






18.61 


Standard Deviation 






20.68 


1 


* 








1 


77 





Table 90 




Percent of Time on Service 




^ ■■ 77^ 

Alternatives / 




Minimum , 


1.00 


ftexlmum # , 


100.00 


Mode ' ' ( 
. *■ 

Mean 


10.00* 
•23.95 


Standard Deviation"* 

* 

* 

\ 

*• 


25.48 


\ 

/ 

t 

• 




Table Jl 




Percent of Time on Administration 




Alternatives 


\ 


Minimum 


\ 

1.00 


>^ 

Mode 


100.00 
5.00 


Mean 


35.59 


^wafiuciru i/trv IQ 1* tUi i 


28 95 


♦ 




• \ • 

• • 78 • 





Table 92 

70 

Contribution of program to Teaching 





Alternatives 

» 


N 


Of 

% 


• « 


(1) Does not apply. 


57 


16 


r 


(2) Little or no contribution 


27 




s 


(3) Limited contribution 


63 


18 




(4) federate contribution 


98 


28 




(5) Strong contribution 


110 


31 




• 

•Total 


^55 


101* 


• 


• "Mean , *1 . 


3. 


50 




Standard Deviation I 


1 . 


ill 




* 

♦Rounding error 
1 , — ^ ^ 








Table 93 








Contribution of Program to Research and Evaluation 






Alternatives 


N 


% 




(1) Does not apply " ^ 


10 


3 




(2) tittle or no contribution ^ 


4. 


1 


* ^ 


(3) Limited contrlbutton 


28 


8 




(4) Moderate contribution 


94 


^6 




(5) Strong contribution 

1 ■■ 


226 


62 




Total 


• 362 


100 




M^n^- . ^ *■ 


4.44 




Standard Devlatlw ^ 


\ 


.90 


ERIC 


ft 

79 

■ >^ 







* Table J4 

Contribution of Program to Service 



Alternatives 


N 


% 


* 

(1 ) Does not apply 




47 


14 


(2) Little or no contribution 




51 


IS 


(3) Limited contribution 




78 


zz 


(4) Moderate contribution 




« 

111 


32 


(5) Strong contribution 

• 


* 


61 


18 


Total 


V. 


348 • 


101* 


Mean 


} 

I 

• 


3. 


25 


Standard Deviation 




1.28 


♦Rounding error 


\ 






Tablets 








^ ^ Contrlbu'ision of Program to Administration 




V 


t 

Alternatives , ^ 


N 


_ -. . . , 

% 


(1 ) boes not apply 




42 


12 


(2) Little or no contribution 




69 


19 


(3) \1mited contribution * 




75 


21 


(4) Moderate contribution • 




78 


22 


(5) Strong contribution 

■ - ' / 

• 

Total ^ 


f 


91 
356 


26 
100 


— ' ^ — r 

Mean L 




3.31 


Standard Deviation ' 




1.36 




> 80 


' f ^ * 


/ 



\ 



; Table J6 

« 

Salary Before Ph.D. Program 



AT ternatives 



Minimum 
Maximum 
Mode 
Heart 

Standard Deviation 



2.00 
55.00 
12,00 
14.94 

6.68 



Table 9Z-. 

Salary of First Job After Ph.D. Program 




Alternatives 




Minimum « 


* 




2.00 


Maximum 

♦ • 






59.00 


Mode 'j 






17.00 


Mean 1 , • 






• 

20.47 


Standard Deviation 
« ■ 






8.46 


I, 
) 


♦ » 




ft 






f 


•t ■ ■ 











Salary of Current Job 




Minimum 
Maximum 
Mode 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 



Table 99 

Presented a Paper Since Graduation 



Alternatives 


H 




(1) No 




178 


49. 


(2)>es 


% ■ 

• 


169' 

# 


46 


Total 

t * 

* 


e 

• 


347 

• 


* 95 

« 


t 

4 


# 

r 

■' 8-2 , 

t 













• 


1 




4 


Table JOO^ / * 


A - 




* Numfeer w 

4 


r Papers Presented 
















N 


• 

Alternatives ' • 




N 




f , 


1 ' 

* 

2 




71 
48 


42 
28 


• 






17 


' 10 ' 


f 


.4 ' . 
5 




9 


5^ 






12 


7 . 


to 

4 


♦ 6 


* 


3 


.2 


• 


8 


• 


"3 


2 


• • 


• 




7 


1 

4 ' 


• * 


To.tal 

> 


■c 


.170 . 


100 

• 


^ V 


Mean ^ 

: > ^ . 

standard* Deviation ^ 




2.47 

• ,2.03 




: ^ — — . 
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Table iOl 
Published in Refereed JournaV 



ERIC 



♦ Alternatives 

' - / ... 


* 


1 N* 


% 


(D'No 




243 


f 

67 


(2) Yes 


■'1 • 


107 . 




Total \. » 




350 


96* 

* 


ft * 

■ / i • . 


* 


> 




• 

♦Rounding- error ^ 


♦ * 




i 

«. 



Table 102 



Number of Articles Published in^efereed Journal 



: A 



75 



1 1^ . . * 

' Alternatives 




♦ 


N 


% 




< 




45 


46 


2 . ^ 






21 


21 


■ ■ 3" 






12 

« 


12 








6 


-6 


5 




* 

** 


■ 5 


5 


• 6 * 


* 




3 


3 


.8 


• 




2 


2 


9 


• 




4 


'4 


Total 






98 


98* 


Mean 








* Standard Deviation 




, 1 


.2.08 


♦Rounding error 




^ # 1 







Table 103 , / 
Vfrltten a Contract or. Proposal 



I 





, ; > » » 1 

Alternatives - / ^ 

^ — " 




9 






(1) No . . 




57 


• 


•* * 


(2) Yes - . . • 


152 


43, 




* 

J 

* ♦ 


• Total -^^ ' ' ' V ' 

i 

\ ' ■ ' 

• ^ ' ' •:. . 

m 


355 


100 

r 


f 

• 

0 




* 

* • 


• 


i 


4 

* 


t 

* • - 

ERJC. 






• t 


• 

t 




Table 104 

f ' . ~~ , 

f Current Job Titles 



1 . Research Associate 
.2. Director 

3. Coach 

4. Assistant Director" 

5. Assistant .Professor 

6. Evaluatof 

7. Section Chief 
.8. Counselor 

• 9. ^ftJman Resources Manager , 
10. .Director of Elementary Education 
n. Teacher Development Coordinator 

12. Director of Student Services 

13. Director of library 

.14. Coordinator of Postsecondary Adult Programs 

15. Administrator. Operations Planning 

16. Executive ^^ssistant to Superintendent ' 

17. Public Relations Officer 

18. Assistant Dean 

19. Chairperson ' ' 

20. Director of Educational and Personnel Development 

21 . Associate Professor Coordinator of General instruction 

22. Executive Director Technical College 

23. Vice President/ Dean of Instruction 

24. Director-School Syston 

25 . Teacher 

26^ Assistant/6i rector Community Education Services 

27. ProgramyCi rector * ' 

28. SenioiJ^^esearc'h Associate 

29. Psychology Assistant 

30. ExepiOtive Director of Pupil Services 

31 . ' iBltructor 

32. Marketing Research Associate 

33. Interior Horticultural ist 

34. Postdoctoral >Research Fellow 

35. Lecturer 

36. Assistant ta the Dean 

37. Professor 

38. Program Director ■ 
39: Psychological Consultant 
.40. Traihing Officer 
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The surveK(Jf <k>ctora] graduates from academic year 1978-1979 to 
Autumn 1982 was corwljc^ for the purpose of collecting data on various 
areas of the doctoral program, graduates' past and present employments 
history, educational background and demographic l-nformatlon. 

The demographic Information revealed that there were slightly more 
male than female graduates and their ethnic background was overwKfelmlngly 
Caucasian. Approximately 13 percent of the graduates could be classified 
as minorities. Also, the greatest portion of the graduates were residents 
"Of Ohio. , 

In most cases the graduates had attended an Institution other than The 
Ohio State University for both the bachelor's and master's degrees. At the 
bachelor's level the. graduates major area was an area other than education. 
At the master's level the individuals who chose education Increased, although 
approximately a third did not majaPlfi eAjcatlon, At the doctoral level 
almost lialf of the graduates had a noneducation minor. * 

Educational employment of the graduates prior to the doctorate and 
after receiving It was examined. Although a substantial numljer of graduates 
taught at the K-12 level prior to entering the doi^ral program, there wa^ 
a slight Increase In the number subsequent to receiving the doctorate. ;In 
the case of college level teaching, few of the graduates had experience 
prior to entering the doctoral program. There was a substantial increase 
in the ^number after receiving the degree. * 



In rating* certaiij' aspects of their current enployment including salary, 
geographical location, attoilnistrators and co-workers, opportunity to advance 
and opportunity to apply i#at they had learned, the graduates responded ' 
with high ratings. Only the salary tount H^d aijlst^stantlal nuinber^ yet . > 



. . / ■ 



86' 



78 



n^it a majority, of negative ratings. Although there was some dissatisfaction 
with current salaries, the graduates* mean salary has increased substantially 
after completing a doctoral program. Specifically, the mean salary of these 
graduates- increased approximately six thousand dollars from their salary prior 
to entering the doctoral program to their first jot) after completing their 
doctoral degree. Overall, the graduates are quite 'satisfied in their current 
employment. They rate highly |:he contribution ot their doctoral program to 
their job res |i)ns1 bill ties of teaching, research and evaluation, service, and 
a(fciinistration. Furthermore, they feel the doctoral program has improved , 
their financial security and their qualifications for the type of woT'k in 
which they are Involved. ^ ' 

The respondents- al so angered questions regarding their professional 
activities. Large percentages (over 30 percent) have presented at national 
conferences, published in nefereed journals and written proposals for funding 
* pm-poses since graduating. Yet, the, greateil? percentage bf their time is 
spent on teaching (X = 48..60S) and/or administrative activities (T « 35.59X). 

Generally, the results of this study indi date a positive view by the 
graduates of their academic program and the services oftfered to assist them 
with completing their program. This conclusion is based on the consistently 
high ratings the graduaites gave to such things as their ad^sors^.and conf-i - 
mittees' ?upport, the usefulness of the general examinations, and their 
overwhelming satisfaction with their course wort-^nd Instructors. However, 
the graduates did recwmiend some, changes, they i^eel should be made in the 
doctoral program. The three most frequently mentioned changes were: 
(!) increased contact With advisor;" (2) more rfi^search and statistics courses; 
and (3) more computer training. Finally, and possibly most important ..they 
would reconinend their doctoral program to others in a similar fieTd* 
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; Appendix A 



SURVEY OF GfWaiATE PROGRAMS 

catEGE OF EDtJCATIOM 
THE OHIO STATE U«tVEf«ITY 



Code # 
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OEfiERAL INSTf^TIOHS: . , . , . 

Although <?t«st1on5 c«H for specific Inforwatloo that nay be difficult to recall . feel free to estimate or to < 
provide yOttVliest guess. For tnosr questlorw that have more toan one altemative, circle the apuroprtate letter(s)i^ 
for Item tAt are In chart form p^ace an "x** in the appr^Hate box; and-for open-emted questions blanks are provl-*-*^ 

When \n doi^t» you should assom that general refinances to graduate programs defK>te the pro ^fram In which you earned 
your higftej^t degree , . 

COLtteE DEGREES 

Pleaie 'indicate afl degws yo^l have earned or are seeking by circling tt» wropHate nirter. Thwi ansiier all guesjions 
that correspond to each level you have circled, ^ * * 

1. 8.A./B;s/i>egree 

a. Irtstltotlon fron wWch you fraduated: - '—^ 



2. 



3. 
a. 



b. Hajcwr field of study: 

c. Wnors{s): ^ 

d. Cumilatlve grade point average (4.0 sca^e); 

e. ^ear of graduation: 13 



N,A./M.S. Degree 

a. Institution fn?m i^ilch you graduated: 

b. Hajor field of stu^y: 



c. Year you began progrw: 

d. Year of graduatlont 19^ 

Ed,S. (Specialist's) Degree 
OR ^ 



19 



{P^te: If you have earned d^reei at Iwth levels » please answer <|itest1ons for 
Ph,0, program only. 



?h^0. Degree 

a. Initltutton from J^tlch you graduated: 



b. 
d. 



Major field of stui<y: 
Wnor(s): 



.Jt 



r 



Doctoral cosmltM chairperson: 
e. Dissertation <^^a1rperson: 



f. Other Rwnbers of the coaalttee: 



g. Year you began progr^: 19 # 

h. Quarter and yeajJv graduation: ^ ^ j 

Please Indicate how each of the followli^ contributed to the toul financial suwort of your graduate studies 



Mhlle earning youi:^ highest degree: 
a. f till- time 


*t — ^ 
pwe 


6owa 

(lets than 
lyaof totar 


Slsnlflw.^;, 
&/3-Z/3 of 


Pfiwerv 

(over S[/3 of total ) 




• 


5f^-- 




b. part-time Job- , 






— 




c, graduate ^sistiintshlp , 








M 


d, scholarshlp/fellqwsMp ^ — 








1 

: 4 


e- loans ^ 








1 

\ 


f.' pere<mal resourm C<t^<i9*> 
swjport froBi relatives, etc.) 




f 




• 


g. Qther#(plgase soeclftrl 











ERIC 



Old you 

a. no 

b. . m 



hold a fbll-tlme off*caqfcus Job at any tlwe duHng your graduate progfam? 



.:....]., 



-2- 
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7. If yo« n..Pon*d "y." to V«t1*, #6. «pprox1«te1y what p*r«nt of ycuiyAursa wbrk co.*letad und.r tl»»* 

conditions? ^ TS^aat' ' * \ • ♦ 

a. i-25S • ' l^-I MS espK^ fttH-tisB off canpu* ttirauflhout uv entire . 

* * 

PMPi ^OYXgyr HISTORY ' ' L ' 

a a Wh.t«a,nhe titit of tiJe job you jield 1««di.ta1y prior ta-.rolllnf In the gmcHiat a proy^inith^ch you 
earned your hIgNtst degree? * — • " ' 



What w«s your Vfrst following the.ce«plet1o« of XhH degree? 
c. W»»t Ifyour current Jofr title? 



9. a. rr- -r i * '-P ^'^^^^^^ ^" ^'^^'^ ^'^'^ 



b. How sKiny year* of )C-12 teacMn? «3i|»eHeBC» do you haw mw? 

c: «; «any years of «xoeHence <Hd you ha^ at -«« ti« you ent-r.- «r«l*.te school? 
acadcwlc yearns) ^ 



10* Have 
a 



Hm «any years of college teacliing ex|»Hence do you have mi^ 

ave you ever ^^ved as ai| ^n1str» ^ir fif K>12 level? 

u yes ^ If y^i- Poi»t1ooCs) held . 

^ Totin maimer of years ft an ad»1nistrat1w^?ole 



aced^c year<s) 
entiired gradi^ 

acadsflrtc year(s) 



lU «eve you ever aer«4.as an ^dnylnlstrator iit'^ college level? 
t no t ' 

b." ye» ff yw: f»os1ti«if») hold 



Total maaber of years in an «<Wfi1 strati ve role 
12. To'-^t extent you satisfied wlt^ ..^ Pf th. folld-in, characteHslics of yo«r SCTlUfifc! 




13. TO .hat extent do ycC a^ .ith'each of the fol1«^n9 statements? (RefOrances to graduate progra. - OSU progra. 



r 

a. Hy sense of financial sacuHty Iwpnwejl as a 
rasolt of IV participation In an OSU graduate 


Stnwly 
' Msaoree 


Disaerce 


Hautral 




strongly 












prwraa. 

t> I as t«ttar quall-Wetf for w carrmt je* than 
gradiA^ of coMpar^le advanced ^9*^ 




\ 


, ■ 






jf.roor«a at f^*f<^r inttitutioha. ■ 

I would reco&iiMd W OSU graduate pn>9r«" t« 
tnyem who plant to find, or alraady has, a 
,ioi> that .l* similar to Blne.^ ^ 










t . 
% 



■ 14. App«Ki«t.1^wh.t p;i<int orW 40b a«ig-«flt is d..o«»d to each of th. following ar^?l 

• a. teaching ^ ' ""^^ - 



■ 'I 



•ERIC 



b. .resea'rdj/pregnflf ■^Kluatiw " * * 

c. serrtca'' ' - ^ 

. d.* adnlnistiistion ■ ' \' ' , ' ' 

■ ii»wlop«i*n^ .«i' fcot^eat, ^rtgnw, *r' instructional 
iMHariaK' ■ ' • . . \ \ ■ ^ ■ '■ 



? * • • ^v;>:A " 



^9 •■ " 

1 • ' I t* . I 



# i 



15, To whft fixtertt did tht (»U pf^rw In ifhich yow earned your M^st degree contribute to Urn d»velQ|Mient of your 



* 

• 

ft* bva^ffin^ 


Does ^tot 


Little or no 
Ci»ttr11>ut1on 


Limited 


Kod^rete 
Contribution 


Strong 
Contribution . 












refearcH/oroorwa evalyetlon 












c/ service 








ft 




d. adbHntstrStlon 




1 








e, development of cotfrses, prograstt, 
or instructlonat natorleU 








. . 1 


f. other (oleese soe*c1fy) 








t 

t 

1 



16. 



What ^» yo«ir eiwual^ifelery at ^wch of^^ fotiofiflny t1nes^(to thr nearest thoutand dolUrs)? 



a. job held at the tisaa you entem^d h10^t degree progrte 

b. job diiHng first year after coei^letlng th1« program 

c. current Jcrt) 

GENERAL SACKGROWtO 

17. Sex * 
9« female 

b. male • 

18* Ethnic backgi^und 

a. AoeHcan Indlah/Natlve ^rlcen 
b« Asian /^Hcan/Faclflc Islander 

c. Black/Afro American 



d* Kfs{»in1c/Ch1c<r» 
e^ J0i1te/C«ucae1an 
f, fther (please specify) 



19; Aije 
a. 
b. 
c. 

ZO. a. 



20*25 
31-35 



d. 

e* 



3S-40 
over 40 



Where did you live at the tioe you appllA fior adosisslon ^ the OSU prognm in irtildi you received your 
highest degree? , ^ * » 

City: L_ ' 



State: 



Cbuntry: 



b* What fs your current mailing address? 



€RROUATE PR06RAW OF STUDY \ 

Question 21: >1ease estlsiate the meaber of courses you took In ea^t area of study listed belo>*» Aicord your response 
. by. placing an *x- In th# appropriate coloen (3 or nore cdurses, 1 or 2 courses . no cotrees). 

Question 22: If. you were beginning your graduate progna now, hoirWould you alter the nirter of cSffW. you trould take 
^ In ewh area so that you Moutd be In a better positlisp to $at1s^ your current professional goals? 

• Mark the coluwn Tabled "less* If you wish you hell ti^n \ess y(yr^ * >ork In that area, 

2. Hark ^ tttuan labeled *ttore" If you wish you had taken mrjsf cypf^. 

X leeve both cotmis blai^ If you are satisfied tHth the ms*er of courses you took. 



21* How many courses did you take« 
in eech area? * 



I IZ. How mlinst couriel do you wi^h you nao taaen^ 
{Blank « satisfied with # of courses taken} 



AfgA OS STUDY 



i or nore 



1 or 2 
courses 



no > 




Wore 



5f 



± 



instruction (seccwdary ^e%el) 
ric ' ' 



general curriculum & 
instruction 
leamini 



ins, «y« 
de^lofffftent 



design/ 



ERLC 
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ORADUATC PRQGRAH $Ti;OY (Contiftuad) 



i Hem many courses did you 



had taken? 



AREA Of STUDY {Cont1nt»d) 



: How fflany courses ^ yoy wish you 
■JgUnk « satisfied with » of courses taken) 



Tor «ort 
courses 



or 2 j no 
courses I courses 



SPECIAinEO AREAS 



T 



busi ness educe t1 cm 



ucatign 



less 



More 



early Chi T 



ducatlon 



elegyitary education 




jchf»1wty education" 



ptysicai ed^|:atiof» 



iciefice e^ 



socf al" "stiff rSucatl on 



y v^SlowO technical edi^tton 



& techw 

secondery~si^6t iatter arets . 
^c^^ JotBuaHso {please specify] 



r 



ydttlt/conflmrino editeatlmi 



^ ec . . . 

^^t^ling epdo^jdaoq .^^^ 
ediHratlonaredwinlstratlon {K^ni 



^^re^ftion admtnl strati 



^nel i^orfc tpost secondary? 
1 psychology 




statistics/research deslgT 



(please specify) 



23. Please Identic the entry on the above list that provides the test description of your major field of stu*r. Vhat 
n«fcer||) represent that entry? 



24. If you were beginning yoir graduate prograa now, would 

a* nc ' 

p.- yai If yes; To what? ^ 



y^^e 



your aa ^ or field of stu4y? 



would you nake this chan^? 



25. If yeu were t»g1nn1ng your graduate prc^rraia now« would you change ^ or wore of your artnpry? 
b\ yes ^ If yes: Please tocrlbe the' change you wwld «ake 



W(y? 



26. Approximately how many graduate courses did you teke that were 



a> exceptional In overall <wl1ty 



^1 



none 



4-6 



7-9 



JSiiL 



more then 12» 
not all 



all 



clearly inferior In pverell Quality 



c> inatoiu&tely orqanlted (e.g.> vague course outline) 



T 



4. Intel lecaally challenging 



e> qfaded tm r rigorous scale 



f. offered <to>art»ients outs<fde the College ofs £ducat1<m 



^, offiarad In onf of the OSU off»cag<w ceftters 



27. How many of your graduate courses were tau^^t hy an 
Instructor ^mo * 

a. was exceptionally knowledgeable 



b. used verled and stlciulatlng Instructionri t echnloues 



0, was raadlly available and resoonslvd to students 



d. was thoroughly prepared ftr eadt dees 



2a. irfh^ had it ft^ do over again, whfj; ewi^/ef^ courses. would you t^e ojutsltis the Colles^ of Education? 
aj. coi*tderAl> taore than I did ' ' - • ' , 



b. scsoe iwre 

c. ^ samp niriMr 

d. socna less 

e. considerably less than I did 
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CHARACTgWSTIC F£ATURg$ ^ AOVftXCED DEGREE IN^RAHS 
A. Advisory CoflsrttUt Otl»r Styi^^rt $ftrv1ce$ 



S3 



erJc 



31. 



a- 

33. 



29. ««» your aiMsory coiarftteo c«i!>^r$o« asiigiwl r«^r than ««1«cted you? 
a. no 

30. How would you rata your advisory ownrtttee In their iblHty to j>rov1<^ laaanl^gful assistance In each of the 



a. assisting In atannlng yowr progrsa of stiKty 
(sdwdiile of courses) 


4 M Jb Hart t iikl^a 






i 

» Vf*if 




does 
not 






* 








t>. i«r1t1n9 and otvleiflns yoin* cosprelmslve excas 














c. provUlfn^^rsonal/professfimal coml^rt 












i 


d. • pressing you for f>roftsf lonel excellence 














e. assisting you In finding a jtN> 












! 

1 


f. providing coastructlve fiee^ck ntgarding Vm 
<^sl9n of your dissertation/thesis study 












■ I 


Q« provl.dtn9 guidance and constntctlve feedbeck ^ 
during ex^utlon and iirtting of the 
dissertation/thesis 












! 



Wd one or wore College of Education faculty tmfr who were not on your coiwrtttee provlda «ore assistance than your 
advisory coairtttae In any of tht arew listed above? 
a. iw , 
yes If yest please d»cl( alt areas where Individuals ware jaore helpful then ycmr coortttee. 

assisting In planning your proem of study (schedule of courses) 

providing persoi^l/professlonal sui^ort 
pressing you for professional excellence 

assisting you In flrnHne a Job ^ . , . . ^ ^ 

providing cwwtructlve fee^dt rega'^<»9 the design of your dissertatlwi/thesis study 
providing guidance and feedback duHng the execution and writing of , your dissertation/ thesis 

32, How would you rate the quality of senrtces/suwrt you received fraai each of Allowing sourcw? 1 



a. OSU Library 


Hi nel 
"«» 


iRSdaaaata 





adeauate 




exertional 












i 


b. Canpwter C«nter 














c. Educatioiy Placgaeot Offtct 












} 


d. famrch Consultation 















(ieneral /Comprehensive Exaca 

f»1ease Indicate the extent to which you agree with each of the following statwnts r^ardlng your gweral/ 
co^rehenslve exsis. (no exaie • did not take an exa0 In this area) 



(a*c) The comprehensive axans provided e 

valid m^tur^ of knowledge/skills In ^ 

a. major field of studv 


no 1 strongly^r 
eMia 1 dlsaoreelBkHseoree 


neutral 


agree 


strongly 
afiree 












; 


b. minor fleldls) of study within the Colle5ia 
of Education ^_ ^ 














c. minor fleldls? of stu^ outside the College 

nf rdCH!^t1on 














(d-f ) To i^t extent do you ^ree with each ' 
of the following stateaants? 

d. Pr^arlng f^r tlw set of generel/coi|}relwns1vt txm 
was a useful leamlno experience. 






« 






e. ^ sti^ efforts were guided by ft clear senst of tdtat 
" would be eevyred en tiwi exaia. 






* 




1 


f. ; received constructive feedback regarding strengths 
and dafl^lenyles of m performance on the exwi> 










1 



Which of the followli^ best dHcrlbes the set of g^ral/coa^rehenslve exa«s that 3^ took? 
34. 



laiat was the fonaot of the exams? 
a. oral 
h. written ^ 
q. both oral and written 



35. 



Under what ttndltloitt wire 

a. * take home Idiat miebe 

b. on^caviMis/supervlsed 
e. does mt ftpply 



tMVVO: 



wrttten portl4W>s eospleted? 
)f days were ycMi atlMid to cegplete the exams? 



days 



does not spply^I 4fd miTt^ iw wHtt«i ems 
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36, If the wHtten jwftlons ccsjpleted on-caapus/supenrlsed {^stion 35(I>)K n^ere my adalnl stared? ^ 

ft. 1/2 daiy fasslORS Ho** many? ^--4. 

37, Did ycu pesi of the coffpr»h«i«H ve exaw in your major field of $tuc<y on the first admlnistratlori? 
a. no • 

b« yes 

33, Old you pass all exaro in your minor field(s) on the first a^taini strati on? | 

a. no # I «^ 

b. yes It . • ^ 

c. *doe$ not ^pply 

39 \f you -ere to translate the number of hours you spent preparing for your general /coirprehenslve exams into a 
' 40-Hour per week schedule, approximately ho^many wrtt weeks did you <tevote to this task? 
a« less than otm week 
b* 1-3 weeks 

c. 4-^ neeks 

d, 7-9 weeks * 

e* 10 or wore ««efH(S ^ 

C. Dissertation/Thesis ' \ * ^ * 

40. «)ich of the following provides tt» best deiscHptton of your dissertation/tfiesis? 

a. historical research \ e* correlational study , ^ , ^ * 

b. case study \ f. oxpeHnwntal /quasi -expeHmental study (conpaHson of 

c! descriptive Investlfatlwt/survey \ treattwnt frtwps) ^ . • 

d. ethnographic/field study \ 9- 

^ \ h, other (please speciftf) . : 



41.* To what extent do you feel that your previouri course i*ork provided adequate preparation in the methodology you used? 
(«.9'. , statistics courses In preparing for correlational or experimental studies) 

I feel I i<as to use this wetN>dology* ^ . . 

a. totolly iJiprwared (I had no courscMork thl^t focused on this methodoio^.) 

b. inai^uately prepared \ 

c. minimally prepared ' %, 

d. thoroughly pr^^f^ , ^ 

4a- Was at least oiw me«4»r of your advisory coral tt^ thoroughly versed in the rasearch methogosj^ in your 

d1 ssertat1on/the5i%s|udy? ^ * 

a. no \ . ^ 

b. yes 

If yes, who? \ . 

c. dissertatlon/tlisis advisor 

d. another member df ti» coiaalttee 

43. Wd at least one menOer of your'advlsory coanrtttee have expertise in the theory/professional literature on idilch 
your dissertation/thesis was based? 

a. no 

b. yes 

If yes, who? 

c. dissertation/thesis advisor^ • ♦ 

d. another msmber of the conalttee 

44. To what extent were you satisfied with the quality and degree of support you mcaived from your advisor (while 
planning and writing your dissertatiw/thesis)? 

a* very satisfied 

b. satisfied , 

c. dissatisfied 
very dissatisfied 

45. If you were to translate the nirter of hours you spent working en your*dfssertat1on/theffs into a 40.hottr per week 
schedule, approximately how B»ny «ork weeks were devoted to this tas^ _ ^, / 

a. F?4*the start of the topic seeixh to the date the proposal was fdnaally approved? * weeks 

b. From the date the propi»al was approved to the date of the final orals? »«eics 

46. Have you published one or mona articles that were based oft your dissertati em/ thesis? 

b! no, but I intend to wrtte an article in the near future ' ' 

c. yes (please provide a reference) ^ — ■■■■■ 



Since cowpleting your highest degree program at OSU, have you 
paper at a national conference? 
how many? " 



47. 


Presented 




a. no 




b. yes 


48. 


Published 




a. no 


% 


b. yes 


49. 


Written a 




a* nq 




b* yes 



how mamf? ..^^ 

please provide at least one re^rence 



how msp^ written? 
how maniy funded? 



f I;3T K?7 ,1"".'L.".![| 
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50. W^at cnanges* if any, do ycu feel $houl4 be ma<^ in 4:he graduate program in nihich you participated? 



51. Uhat characteristics of your gra^te program do you feel have been isost beneficial? 



52« Do we have your permlasion to contact your lisnedlate supervisor to obtain general Infomatlon? 

a. no 

b. yes ^ , ^ 

K yes, please Identl/^ your supervisor by nana and give the appropriate address^ 



Thank you. We ilncerely appreciate your cooperation in cocpletlng this survey* Please Vetum the questionnaire In 
the envelope mo have provided* t 



V. ' f 
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Offtea of the Dean 
Ccitege of Efftieatim 

1945 Worth High Street 
CDlumt)us. Ohio 43210-1172 v 

Phone 614 422-5790 



April 15, 1983 




Dear Graduate: . ' . ' • 

We' need your assistance! It won't take long and it will help 
us plan for,th^ future- The College of EcfUcation Is making an initial 
at'tempt to collect information regarding the status of its masters and 
doctoral graduates. The enclosed questionnaire contains questions that 
address your current job situation and your educational coiirses and 
experiences. Your response to the -questionnaire will enable the college 
to ascertain h<?w and what its former students are cur^entTy doing. In 
addition, this information will assist us in modifying our current 
programs to better prepare students for their professional careers. 

' We would appreciate you taking time from your busy schedule to 
complete the enclosed questionnaire before May 23, 1983. A postage 
paid return envelope had been provided for your convenience. 

Your individual responses will remain strictly confidential. Thank- 
you for your interest and cooperation.' , 

i 

Sincerely, . • ' . ^' ^ 

William E, Loadman, Ph.D. , Robert A. Bumham 

Coondiii'Stor, Measurement Oean 
arid .Evaluation Services ^ . • 




, Appendix C 
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Of^ of ttw Dean 
(Ml^ of EcNwattov 

194^ North High Street 
Cotumbua. Ohio 43210-1 172 

Phone ^14 422-9790 



June -1. 1983 



Dear Graduate: ^ 

' ' ■ / 

We are still In need of your assistance! As mentioned In our 

initial correspondence we a.re attempting to^cotlect information 

regarding the status of the College of Education's masters and doctoral 

graduates. Your response to the enclosed questionnaire will enable the 

college to ascertain h(^w and what l-ts graduates are currently^ doing. 

In addition, yith this information we will.be atfle to modify our current 

programs to better prepare our graduates. 

' * r . 

We are aware of bow busy ydur schedule is and w?. would appreciate 
you taking a few extra moments to conplete our questiohnaire. A * 
postage paid envelope has been enclosed for your convenience. Please 
return the questionnaire' by June 20, 1983. 



you 



Your individual responses will remain strictly confidential. Thank 
r for your time. Interest and cooperation. 



Si ncerely , /-n 

W1\ll1am E. loadmanV Ph.D. 
Coordinator, Measurement' 
md Evaluation Services 



Robert * A. .. Bumham 
bean 



P^si If you have alreacty completed a copy of the questionnaire, pl^ease 
aisregai^d this letter. 



FRir 
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Appendix 0 



1 



requency 
Observed 

Fijeqi>€ncy 
ed 



Scp^Qt 



Contribution 
To Chi -Square 



Ag». 
Ed. 



CHI-SQUARE BY DEPARTMENT 



Art 



.Ed/ Ed. 



Ed. 



Ed.. Indus*. Phys, Sci. & 



Sp. 

Serv, Votech, 



13 


2 


. 49 


13 


23 


61 

t 

I 


. 29 


13. 


It 

47 


14 


44 

* 


50 . 


♦ 22 ' 


11 


32 


18 


18 


54 \ 


36 


> 

14 


50 


« 

14 ' 


50 

* 


• ^9 ? 


3.68 

* 


7.36 


9.03 

f 


1.39 


1.39 


.91 


1.36 


.07 


.18 


0 


.72 


3.10 



. = 29.1.9; df = 11; Table Value '= 24.72; P^.Ol 



Appendix 

POPULATION AND SAMPLE SIZES BY, ACADEMIC DEP/\RTMENT 



Department ' . 


. Population 


Sample 


• • 




% ' . 


■ n_ 


% 


Agricultural Education 


> 41 


6 


13 


4 


Art Education - ' - 


21 


3 


2 


1 


Educational AdministraMon 


63 


9 


,49 


14 


Exceptional Children 


34. 


5 


13 


4 


Early and Middle Childhood Education " 


36 


''5 


. 23 


6 


Educational Foundations and^R^earch * 


105 . 


15 


61 


17 


Humanities Education 


66 


10 


29 


8 


Industrial Technology Education 


25 


4 


13 




Physical Education 


T9A 


14 


47 


13 


^Sciencf a^d Mathematics Education 


25 


4 ^ 


• 14 


4 


Special Services * 




14 


44 


12 ^ 


yocational Technical Educatfon 


74 


11 


50 


14 



TOTAL 



6^* 100 



358** 101*** 



Total based on convocation programs . 

Tolfe^l excluding students who did not identify their majofr 

Rounding error * 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF PH.D. GRADUATES 



1978-1982 



COLLEGE QF EDUCATJON 
THE OHIO 5TATE UNIVERSI 



r 



r 
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Executive Sumnary * ♦ * * 
, Follow-Up Survey of Ph.D. Graduates * 



College of Education^ 4 
The Ohio Stat^ University 



Overview 



The following Isr a(n executive suimary of Technical Report #1 of the 
Folloi»-up Study of Doctoral Graduates In The Ohio State University *s 
College of Education. This study Is-on all doctoral graduates (N-636) fram 
Autumn 3978 throUgh Autumn J 982. The study was Conducted In part to meet 
the staTndards of the National Officii' for the /^cred1tat1on*of "teacher 
Education (NCATE) and the Oft^o Statfe Department of Education's standards for 

♦ 

evaluatlnq upper level education students* In addition. It assists the 
College In evaluating and modifying Its existing programs, and provides data 
that enables the College 4:o ascertain the graduates* professional status. 
IiT ftleroentatlon . ' * 



A detailed questionnaire ♦ modified from one used by. Michigan State 
University, was developed to obtain tnformatlon and/or ratings on the 
foMowIng topics: general educational background courses taken. Instructors, 
advisor and advisory coninlttee, general examinations, dissertation process, 
campus facilities and services,* work background, present work experience, 
•research an./ publication Record,- afid demographics. 'The questionnaire Items 
were a .combination of multiple chdice, open-ended and rating scale, e.g., 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree,' questions. 

In addition to the follow-up staff, the assistance of the colleqe office 
and. alumni Information was i^ecessary to conduct this study. The college 
ftfflce pY^vlded all the necessary graduation lists In order to .Identify the 

• ■ ■ ' . ■ 

• ' 100 



correct department from which a student graduated. In add1t4(fer, the alumni 

» • ' . ■* ■ 
information office provided the updated mailing lists and labels. Each 

qHestionnaire was assigned a cojde number for confidentiality purposes and 

was recorded upon return. Subsequently, there were ^ millings which 

resulted in a 57 percent return rate (N«365) for the doctoral graduates. 

• ■ * . * 

A chi -square for goodness of fit was computed to determine If the 
.^ample was representative of the population by department. The results 
demonstrated tha£ the sample was not representative, primarily because of 
the.ovef reprjesentatlon in the sample of Educational Adnlnlstratlon ^nd 
Vocational -Technical gf aduates ; and the under. representation of Art Education 
and Agricultural €ducat1on graduates. The non-repreientativeness of this '* 
sample means the results cafi be generalized to the sample with confidence, 
.but cautiously to the population. ' ^ 

m * 

StatistlcaV Analysis * . 

'. . • ' 

A coding systen >^s developed in order to store the raw data on a . 

computer and subsequently to statistically analyze if.: The raw data 'was 

transferred fr^ the questionnaires to IBM scan sheets and ultimately to 

magnetic computer tapes for analysis, and permanent storage. ,The doctoral 

questionnaires were analyzed using the SPSSl^ computer package and hand calcu- 

* latlons'. For each questionnaire ilera the frequency and percentage of its - 

responses were calculated. In addition, the ihean, and other measures of 

central tendency, standard deviation and range were conputed for each. item. 

These statistics were calculated for the total sample as well as for program 



areas that were r^pr^sented^y five or more student^ in *he sa(|iple. Program- 

f 

organizational units, e,g., departments. 



ireas with less than' five students were rationally combl^d into larger 



\ 

lOi 



Results 

The follow-up questtonnatre yielded a large amount of data on the 

* • . . 

doctoral graduates surveyed. The results were used to develop a profile 
of doctoral graduates and a general description of the doctoral progfailPin 
the College of Education. The following Is a brief summary of findings 
based -on these results. \ 

The demographic. information revealed that theri were slightly more 
male than female graduates and thelif* ethnic background was overwhelmingly 
Caucasian. Approximately 13 percent of the graduates codld be clfisslfled 
as minorities. Also, the greatest portion of the graduates were residents 
of Qbio. 

' In most' cases the graduates hafl atten<ted an Institution other than The 
Ohlo^State Oniverslty for both the bachelor's and master's "degrees. At the 
bachelor's level the graduate*s major area was an area other than education. 
At the master's level the individuals who chose education Increased, although 
approximately a third did not major in education. At the doctoral level 
almost half of the graduates ha'd a nOneducation m^inor. . 

Educational employment of the graduates prior to the doctorate and after 
receiving At was examine^. Although a substantial number of .gr,aduates . 
taught at the K-12 level prior to. entering the doctoral program, there was 
•a slight Increase in. the Yiumber subsequent to receiving |the doctorate. In 
the case of college level teaching, few of the graduates had experience 
prior to entering the doctoral program. There was a substantial Increase 
In the number* after receiving the degree. 

In rating certain- as^ts of their current employment including salary," 
"geographical location, administrators and co-workers, opportunity to advance 
and opportunity to apply what they had learned, the graduates responded 

... 




with htgh ratings. Only tfte saUry 'amount fiad a. substantial number, yet 
not a majortty, .of negative ratings. AUftoagh there was some dissatisfaction 
with current salaries, the graduates* mean salary has Increased substantially 
after completing a doctoral prograpj. Overall, th* graduates are quite satis- 
fled In their current €mployn»nt. They rate highly the contribution of tlieir, 
doctoral program to their job responsibilities of teaching, research and 
evaluation, service,. and administration. Furthermore,, they feel'^the doctoral 
program has improved their financial security and their qualifications for 
the type of work In which they are Involved, / 

t 

Generally, the results of this study Indigfe a positive- view by the 
graduates of their academ^jc progr^ ahd the WvSb offered to assist them 
with completing their program. This conclusion Is based on the ions;!stently 
high ratings the graduates gave to such. things as their advisors' and com- 
mittees' support, the usefulness of the general examinations, and their 
overwhelming satisfaction with their course work and instructprs. However, 

♦ 

the graduates did recommend sorte changes they feel should be made In the 
doctoral program. The three most frequently mentioned changes were: 
(1) Increased contact with advisor; (2)ii*re research and statistics courpes; 
and (3) more computer training. Finally, and. possibly most Important they 
would recommend their do(;toral program to others. In^ similar field*. 

The complete technical report of the doctoral graduates follow-up study 
can be.obtained from William Loadman at (614) 422^1257. -^.In addition. 
Individual program area results can also^be^requested. . ^ * 
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